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CIRLS’ HICH SCHOOL 


Boston, Aug. 19, 1894. 
Mr. Geo. F. Butler, 
Dear Sir: 


Your ‘‘School English” seems to me 
a most admirable piece of work. I have 
observed that teachers of English generally 
like to use such a book in their teaching. 
Hence | conclude it must be you will find a 
large public ready to consider the merits of 
your Manual. Those who examine it will 
find it suggestive and sound. Between the 
full vogue of rhetorical treatises and their 
utter disappearance, is a gulf which such 
books as yours conveniently bridge. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) SAMUEL THURBER, 


(Master in Girls’ High School and Chairman of 
the English Conference of the Committee of Ten.) 


The above letter refers to BUTLER’S SCHOOL ENGLISH, 
manual for use in connection with the written English wort 
of ry school By Geo. ¥. Butler, formerly master in 
English in the Lawrenceville School, New Jersey. Just pub- 
lished, it is the latest text-book on the subject and will interest 
every teacher of English. Correspondence is invited with refer- 
ence to its examinacion and introduction. Price, prepaid, 75c. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


CuICcAGO 





New Yor CINCINNATI 30STON PorTLAND, Ore. 
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Teaching To Think 


The value of Mathematical Study, as every judicious teacher know 
is not so much the acquirement of practical information, as the develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers and the cultivation of mental acumen. 
With this point in mind it is important, at the very beginning of school 
work in arithmetic, to give prominence to methods in which analytical 
and synthetical processes shall be constantly employed, so that the pupil 
shall not only reach correct conclusions but shall reach them by his own 
logical deductions. The general recognition of the true value of arithme- 
tic as a training study and of the methods by which it most fully becomes 
such, has led to increased prominence of oral analysis in connection 
with arithmetical study. All modern school arithmetics have embraced 
this idea more or less fully and the days of teaching arithmetic by Rule 
and by Rote are happily of the past. 

One of the leaders it may truthfully be said the leader in the devel- 
opment of these normal methods in arithmetic is the famous educator, 
Dr. EpwarpD Brooks, Superintendent of the Philade!phia Public Schools, 
who prepared as an accompaniment to his well known Arithmetical Series, 
the New Normal Mental Arithmetic, a carefully graded little 
book in which the pupil is led from the simplest primary problems, to 
problems of considerable intricacy, all solved by oral, analytical methods. 
Besides its value as a drill-book of the analytical, reasoning and weighing 
faculties of the mind, the method it employs calls upon the pupil for 
mental alertness and coolness. It requires him to think, at call upon his 
feet, before the class, and gives him valuable discipline in self confidence 
and readiness of speech. 

That Dr. Brooxs’s Mental Arithmetic is appreciated by wide- 
awake teachers is shown by its extended and growing use throughout the 
United States. Have you seen the book in question? Have you ever 
tried it in your school-room? If you have, you are using it still. If you 
have not you should write at once for a sample copy to the publishers 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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BOWNE’S WORKS 











METAPHYSICS 
A study in jirst principles, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 

THEORY 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
THEISM 


PRINCIPLES OF 
ETHIC 


The price of the above works is $1.75, ber copy, or $1.90 ¢/f ordered, sent by mail, but a 
sample copy of one or all will be sent to any teacher who may wish to examine with 1 view te 
intreduction, on receipt of $1.46. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
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BOWNE’S PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES 


DESIGNED FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. UNIFORMIN STYLE, BINDING, 
AND PRICE. By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. Each in Cloth. 8vo. $1.75. 





“The finest work on metaphy- 
sics in the English language.” — 
Zions Herald. 


“Tt is one of the books which 
give and mark progress in true 
science.” —Lutheran Quarterly. 


“ 


Materialism has one 
of its most forceful opponents in 
Professor Bowne.” —A/dbany Press 










“It is the best book in the 
field."—B. P. Raymonp, Prof, 
of Philosophy, in Wesleyan Univ. 


(Recently 
Published.) 


Address, 


Franklin "Square, New York City. 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL x 
+ APPARATUS and CHEMICALS 


Microscopes & Accessories—Bacteriological Supplies 
of every Description. 













































Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. We solicit your correspondene. a 
NEW YORK: ° ° CHICAGO: 
41 Barclay Street. RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 112-114 Lake Street. 
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CANVAS NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 


GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 4 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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The Favorite is a Practicai, Durable School 
Seat. Sold at reasonable price. 


We invite your correspondence. | Frick’s Automatic Electric 
- CHEMICALS Program Clocks. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. parame ayruten voe.) 


EIME R & Af EN D, A PPA RAT US ngend fo for full information regarding their success- 


PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
205-211 Third Ave., : it AE a - , 
ratory Suppli MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 

Laboratory Supplies of Every Description MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 


\ NEW YORK. B II k for ring ELEVATORS, Etc. 
ll 0c Crenshaw Any number of programs are automatically given in 
+ eny L pap of Copampenne westeet the departments 
. | are all in one or a number of buildings. 
IMPORTERS All Classes of Commins SS zee PLANTS 
STALLE 


Satisfactory results evel 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


§28 Arch St,, aan, One 
PHILADELPHIA. Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 


Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Physical and Catalogues mailed 
Chemical Apparatus  cssrew sno: osmen nian povinge,s cent 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors and Electrical sitters: Catalogue and price 
Test Instruments. list free by mail. 


Anatomical Models. FF lags W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO.,' 


. pe 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. oS Say ee RUPEE. Bian 
Special Apparatus to Order. Send for Catalogue. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. G. W. Ss be e 
. W. SIMMONS & Co., 

ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 
(Successor Science Department National School Furn- Oak Hall, Boston, [lass. ; 

ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871 


So sere AND SCHOOL on 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
tioning THE JOURNAL when SUPPLIES. East lérm STRKET 


communicating with advertisers, New York. 
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For sale by all Stationers. « 
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the shuttle containing 90 characters. 





Hammond Type Shuttle. 
EXACT SIZE, 


| Simplicity «= Complexity. 
| 


The cut shown above is an illustration of the simplicity of the 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


The engraving of all these characters on one piece is a radical 
departure from the proven impracticability of the “* type-bar" plan so far as evenness and uniform 
writing is concerned, and insures what cannot be obtained by any other means, namely— 


PERFECT AND PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


In addition to this the writing of any language is rendered possi >le by the interchangeability of the 
type shuttles, one shuttle being readily substituted for another in a few seconds. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


403-405 East 62nd Street, New York. 














Criterion 





and Stereopticons. 


and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 
Oil, Lime, or Electric Light interchangeable, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments. 


Views of World’s Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for Profit- 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


J.B. COLT & CO 


16 Beekman Street, New York. 
*9 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


scraping together 4 each miserable Latin and 
Livy, Homer's liad, Gospel of St. John, and 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
Greek as mi ht be learned ee ise coatty, and te ly me one year.”—MILTc 
Virgil tS +, Horace, Cicero, wor 
Xeno each to teachers a, —p RF $1.60. 


Clark's * ractioal ‘and os Latin 
to all other systems. 

Sargent’s ee 
tories, Manesca’s Frenc 


Grammar ; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
Price to teachers for examination, ‘$1.00 
ere, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 


a Sample pages ~ i Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





COMMON WORDS DIFFICULT TO SPELL. 


A graded list of 3,500 words, by mail, 24 cts. 


THE SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. py mail, 40c. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES FROM 
THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. By mail, 30¢. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
4322 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 


We desire to employ ONE representative in each | 


county to introduce a NEW apparatus for schools. 
A MARVELOUS SUCCESS!! 


Every school will have it. Write at once for par- 
ticulars, References required. Good pay. 


J. A. HILL & CO., 44 B. 14th St.¢ See") N.Y. 


Other good esititene tooffer. (No book canvassing.) 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
essthancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 





LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


Densmore, ‘The World's Greatest 
Typewriter,” 

Lightest touch 

which means 

least fatigue. 


With fewer 
parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 


| The 
| 





The material 
| and workmanship insure durability. 
| Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
| als from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway,'N. Y. 





SHORTHAND. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
have exclusively adepted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 





ISAAC PITMAN & SON 
33 Unien Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate, Circulars free. 
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PRESIDENTS is.” TAY thes Presidents a 
WIVES 


aphs and ‘ *The Ladies xd 
the Phite House.” SOc. each 
Agents wanted. 
Puritan Publishing Company, Bostoyx, Mass. 





W ITE for newspapers and magazines; path 
easy: to those having brains success is 
certain. UNITED STATES PRESS ASSOCIATION. 





Chicago, Ill. 








SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/{ For giving 
LABOR | any amount ey 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, sc 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 3 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








FROM 


Sept. 1, 1804, 


TO 
Jan. 1, 1895, 
ror 5O0c. 





Edited by A. E. WINSHIP, 


(only 5 cents a week.) 


\ON Four 
—.. 


AND PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 16 PAGES, AT $2.50 A YEAR 


Trial Trip 
Months 


TO 


Jan. 1, 1895, 
tor 5Oc. 


Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been quick to take advantage of this offer in the past, and doubtless many thousand more will 


wish to do so. 


If you have never used the Journat, isn’t it worth trying? The experiment will not cost much. 
Hundreds say we succeed. Test it for yourself; know it as it is, for at least 4 months. 


Nature ~tud 
The wetudy of 








TERMS: ONE YEAR, » 50; FIVE 


SPECIAL OFFER. —Sept. 94, to Jan. ’95, for 50 cents. 


we will send the JouRNAL from the time we receive your order to Jan. 


to any one mentioning this offer and not at present a subscriber. 


MONTHS, $1.00. 


For $2.50 
1, 1896, 








z= will receive more attention than has ever been given the subject in any educational! paper. 
nglish will also be prominent features of the Journat during the autumn months, 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHINC CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


We try to make the best educational paper published. 


Manual Training/and 


OPINIONS FROM OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
“There is no better educational paper published, 


and no progressive teacher or educator can afford to 
be without it.”"—ANDREW MORRISON, Assf. Supt. cf 
Schools, Philade'phia, Pa. 

“I could not do without your valuable paper, as it 
brings a feast of good things each week.”—J. F. Surra, 
Principal High School, Findlay, Ohio. 

“ The JOURNAL has been very elprul tome. Iregard 


it as the best of its kind may it prosper.”— 
Jonny P. Brrp, Principal 84 Ward : hool, La Crosse, Wis, 

“The JourNat is the most sc holarly, t the Pst help 
ful of all our educational papers. —w. C EWITT, 
Ex-Supt. of Schoois, Union City, Mich. 
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WALTER BAKER & C0 Beget carelessness, and the unbridled exercise of 
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CALIFORNIA ee Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 
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GOLD SY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. GET IN THE HABIT of writing to the y 


WALTER BAKER & 60. DORCHESTER, MASS. Haney School Furniture t ae at debilitated by disease, it acts 
|as a general tonic and vitalizer, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, ssc" sce" © ' 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 'Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. Pa, says: “I have met with the greatest 


His Celebrated Numbers |and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
|and general derangement of the cerebral 


30a, 404, 6O4E.F., 35, GOIE.F., 170, land nervous systems, causing debility and 











and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. eieuuion.” 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, es 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. Romford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


OUR CATALOGUE: .. 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 
school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 
what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 
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F course the teacher should be an ex- 
| ample, but she should be careful that 
no one follows her,”’ Dr. Harris wittily 
said in a recent controversy. There 
is quite a thinking exercise here for 
young teachers. Of what use is the 
teacher’s example if it is not to be 
Of the same use that the model teacher is ina 
good training school. The normal students who observe 
her at work are not to imitate her “ways,” but to learn 
from her the application of principles. Thus, the little 
children are not to wear gray because the teacher does, 
but to catch from her faultless attire a taste for neatness 
in dress; not to use her intonations in reading, but to 
learn from her to read with life ; not to ape her individ- 
uality, but to develop their own in the sunshine of her 
inspiring presence. This is not, however, to bar out 
imitation altogether. It has its place in the mechanics 
of teaching and learning. 


> 





imitated ? 


“ Government and co-operation are in all things the 
laws of life; anarchy and competition the laws of death.” 
—Ruskin. Government, however, must operate through 
the laws of the subject’s being. The earth does not 
govern the course of the stream by capture, constraint, 
and threats, but by hugging it lovingly to her bosom 
and depending wholly on the “ mutuality” of attract- 
tion. The molecule is not in the compound as the bird 
is in the cage, but as the bird is in the nest, because it 
wants to be there. Impelled by the laws of its own 
being every organic thing will come under true govern- 
ment, and while these laws are respected there will be 
no thought of anarchy. The true school needs no com- 
pulsory education law to fill its seats. 


ag) 


Supt. Charles B. Scott made a strong, but well founded 
charge in his address before the N. E. A. when he said : 
“The child is characterized from the day of his birth by 
almost incessant doing and by his marvelous powers of 
learning. Too often when the formal education of the 
child begins nature and the methods of nature are aban- 
doned. Too often his senses, those gates through 
which all genuine knowledge of this world must come, 
instead of being stimulated and directed, are almost 
ignored.” 

Yes, many do ignore the rightful claims of the senses to 
a careful training, particularly the esthetic training. If 
the adults of to-day had in their childhood been taught 
to appreciate the beautiful in nature and the works of 
man, there would be a different world. Reckless de- 


struction of property by mobs and the wholesale killing 
of birds for the sake of fastening them on women’s bon- 
nets would not be heard of. The men and women who 
work in-doors six days in every week would prefer to 
spend their Sunday afternoons in the contemplation of 
the beauties of nature to the devouring of the unhealthy 
food dished up by sensational newspapers and trashy 
novels. The evenings would draw less people to the 
grog shops and more to the parks, to concerts, singing 
schools, art galleries, or keep them profitably employed 
at home. The obscene variety show bills that disfigure 
walls and fences would no longer be tolerated by the es- 
thetically trained eyes of the people. It is impossible 
to make man moral if he has not first learned to appre- 
ciate beauty. He must do the right because he loves it, 
and he will love it if he believes it to be beautiful. 
Training the senses to perceive and be attracted by the 
beautiful is doing the greater part of the work that the 
teacher has a duty to perform. 
> 

“We believe in a little of the old-style teaching, judi- 
ciously interwoven with the modern,” says an exchange. 
The suggestion is a little painful. It brings into the 
imagination an alternation of model lesson from the nor- 
mal school with drill exercises upon test words in spell- 
ing, etc. We fear our contemporary has not studied 
modern ¢eaching, but has rather observed in fad schools 
where little teaching is done. If the several parts of 
each lesson are well planned and well executed, the 
great bugbears “ Drill” and “Thoroughness”’ will be 
provided for without resort to the disconnected hig- 
gledy-piggledy scraps of information and discipline af- 
forded by the old-style teaching, to which our exchange 
refers. 

> 

The theological and religious life of children has been 
investigated in large numbers of children. These 
studies show that the sky is the chief field for religious 
ideas, that God, angels, heaven, are very distinctly im- 
agined, connected with stars, clouds and thunder in the 
most material way. For example, God is a big blue 
man who pours rain out of big buckets, thumps clouds 
to make thunder, puts the sun and moon to bed, takes 
dead people, birds and even broken dolls up there, dis- 
tributes babies, and is closely related to Santa Claus. 
This infant philosophy although intimidated and broken 
through at every point and on the ebb at the beginning 
of school life, is very persistent, though as hard for an 
adult to get at as for an electric light to study shadows. 
Barnes found that from seven to ten years of age there 
began to be occasional vague questionings and doubts 
about early conceptions which had hitherto been ac- 
cepted without question or comment, that doubt grew 
with age and culminated at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen when criticism was more severe than later. 

—G. Stanley Hail. 
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Shall They Go On? 


The great body of teachers are widely scattered. The 
tendency is to “sink down ;” and the pathetic prayer of 
the slave should be daily directed heavenward. “Oh, 
Lord, keep me from sinking down.” A paragraph from 
a letter reveals a state of mind that is fatal if encour- 
aged: “I began teaching in 1889 with fear and trem- 
bling ; I knew but little of the usual studies yet I passed 
the examination. My spirits rose; I felt I was wrong 
to doubt myself. I kept at teaching for two years; 
then, I met one who was studying education and who 
owned several books, among them Parker’s ‘Talks on 
Teaching.’ I was somewhat inspired and subscribed 
for FOUNDATIONS, 

“The next year I attended a summer school, and last 
summer I was with several experienced teachers from 
Cincinnati and they laughed at my enthusiasm. They 
said it would not help them to teach to know all in Park- 
er’s or White’s books and they wouldn’t waste their 
time onthem. I went back to my school quite disheart- 
ened. Is there or is there not a science of education ? 
Shall I go on in my effort to understand the principles 
of education ?” 

Shall those who are making an effort to put principles 
under their feet continue? or shall they settle down as 
the great mass have, using science no more than the 
woman who runs with the “ camphire” bottle whether the 
child has convulsions, measles, or has tumbled down the 
steps? The press is full of complaints about the teach- 
ing given, “Give us better teachers.” is the cry. And 
one great magazine goes so far as to say, “ Give us bet- 
ter normal schools.” So that those who are trying to 
rise to higher levels are absolutely right. A new gen- 
eration of teachers will be on the stage in ten years and 
it will be a different one from that which now controls the 
destinies of the children. 

True, “experienced teachers from Cincinnati,” New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, St. Louis, and 
many other cities may assert that a knowledge of edu- 
€ation has nothing to do with the hearing of lessons as 
they hear them. They are undoubtedly right ; they are 
in a position to know. It isa pity it is true. But an- 
other day is dawning. The lesson-chopping that has 
answered in the school-room will answer but a little 
while longer ; it will answer in some cities longer than 
in others. 

No advice can be given to one who has determined 
to be astudent of education but that of perseverance in 
well-doing. He may be in a town or city where the 
superintendent “ wouldn't give a cent for all the peda- 
gogy,” but he is right and mustkeep on. Right is right. 
Not to know the foundations of the business by which 
he gets his living may do for the organ-grinder, but not 
for the teacher. 

Beginning back in 1880 it was apparent there was 
a wave of influence pressing many to become students 
of education. Ten years have elapsed and it is plain 
that places of influence are held by members of that 
group. There isa still stronger influence at work in 
the decade 1890-1900. No step could be more deplor- 
able and fatal for a teacher than to settle back into the 
atmosphere that prevailed twenty-five years ago, when 
one could hardly be hired to read a book on education, 
Those days will never return; revolutions do not go 
backward. The generation that despised “books on 
education ” is going to be lamented, not because it dies, 
but because it ever lived. 

Let the student of pedagogy not only go on but get 
others to go on with him. He may be assured that he 
is in a movement that cannot but increase in force as 
certain as the sun rises. The great thing is to start 
in a practical course and continue in it; education 
is a subject that can be well mastered in about four 
years ; it demands study and thought. And it will help 
him wonderfully in doing the work of fixing the needed 
knowledge of subjects in the minds of his pupils. 

It is foolish to say that a man can hear lessons just as 
well without a knowledge of the science of education ; so 
we might say the physician could cure typhoid fever just 
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as well by knowing nothing of anatomy, physiology, and _ 
hygiene. The coming teacher will be a profound stu- 
dent of education ; a student of childhood. Once they 
only asked the teacher what he knew of geography, etc.: 
now he is asked questions concerning the nature of the 
being who is to study geography. 


> 
Col. Parker’s New Book. 


By L. SEELEY. 

It was my good fortune to secure a copy of Col. 
Parker's “Talks on Pedagogics,” just from the press, be- 
fore sailing for Germany, June 30. With the leisure of 
an ocean trip and without any attendant sea-sickness, 
it was a great pleasure to me to read this remarkable 
book. I want tosayat the outset that this book should 
be read leisurely, taking ample time to digest. It con- 
tains so much solid food in every line and every sen- 
tence that one should not attempt to take more than 
one can digest. It is a law of our physical being that 
the more solid the food, the less we should take into 
our digestive organs, and the same holds pre-eminently 
true of intellectual food. This book cannot be read 
hastily ; it is a work that one needs to think about and 
ponder over. It is literature, and Col. Parker says in 
this book, “ Literature is the genuine expression of the 
truth, the pulsation of the soul. Every sentence in lit- 
erature says something.” There never has appeared in 
English a book on pedagogics, a book more pregnant 
with thought, more suggestive to teachers, better 
adapted to their wants. Every chapter, every para- 
graph is full of suggestion and help. The principles 
which underlie rather than the so-called “methods” 
receive primary attention, though there are sufficient 
illustrations to suggest the manner of carrying out and 
enforcing a principle. No one doubts after reading 
this book that Herbart’s “ Theory of Concentration ”’ is 
thoroughly sound and entirely applicable to the train- 
ing of children. As American teachers we are apt to 
say, ‘‘ Well, that may apply in German schools, but we 
cannot apply it in America.” Col. Parker has proven 
that “ Concentration ” is a sound principle in education 
everywhere, and that its application in our schools is en- 
tirely feasible. 

I do not expect that this book will make an epoch in 
American education, the epoch is already made in the 
introduction of the principles of Herbart; but it will 
strengthen the movement, it will make clear its details, 
it will give light to many who are groping in dark- 
ness, it will give impetus to the movement already on, 
it will help to get the feet down upon solid foundations, 
it will hasten the establishment of the truth. 

Col. Parker has been an apostle of education for 
years, and his experiments in Quincy, Boston, and 
Chicago, together with his books, and his lectures, have 
made him the mightiest factor that has influenced the 
common schools in America during this generation. 
This book shows that Col. Parker has grown since he 
was at Quincy, as some of his most cherished practices 
of twenty years ago are abandoned in the light of new 
educational truth. Nor does the Colonel propose to be 
bound by the statements of his book should something 
better appear. He says in his preface, ‘I sincerely 
trust that in publishing this book I shall not in any way 
compromise my attitude towards truth by clinging to 
any statement here made when it is shown incorrect, 
or when something better is presented.” But that his 
long experience, and varied opportunity have brought 
him nearer to the truth this book abundantly proves. 
One thing is certain, Col. Parker has reached many 
fundamental truths, and he has marked out a goal for 
American teachers to aim for which will never be fully 
attained, but which is noble and elevating to the pro- 
fession, and which leads nearer and nearer to the truth. 
Every one who reads the book will unite with me in 
profound gratitude to Col. Parker that in his ripe years 
he has given the world the results of his great experi- 
ence and thought. 


Jena, Aug. 4, 1894. 
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Better Primary Teaching Needed. 


“ Harper's Magazine says of the Conferences on High 
Schools: “ There is unanimity of opinion in these con- 
ferences upon another thing, and that is the necessity 
of betters teachers for all schools, and of the importance 
of the teacher over the text-book. All the conferences 
insist upon the necessity of better-trained and better- 
informed teachers, and these are specially needed in the 
the primary schools. In order to improve the quality of 
the teachers, it is recommended that we have more and 
better normal schools, where men and women shall be 
trained to teach, and be drilled in the complete mastery 
of the subjects which they attempt to teach. This re- 
commendation is vital, but the difficulty is deeper than 
this, for it lies in the wide-spread misapprehension that 
it is less important to have good teachers in the lower 
schools, than in the higher. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the common schools of this county are in 
the hands of teachers poorly paid, who are placed there 
by school-committee men wholly incompetent to judge 
of their fitness. It lies within the observation of every 
reader of this paragraph that many of these so-called 
teachers are ignorant girls and young men scantily edu- 
cated, whose knowledge is bounded -by the text-books 
which they follow with their pupils. They are incap- 
able of teaching, they can only hear the lessons which 
they cannot illuminate, and they cannot inspire their 
scholars with love of learning, or even with curiosity 
about the world. For this state of things the public is 
to blame. No good results can be expected when the 
ignorant teach the ignorant. The error lies in the pop- 
ular fallacy that almost anybody can teach children. 

“This is what we mean by saying that we are trying to 
make our educational pyramid stand on its apex. The 
truth is that the best talent, the widest knowledge, the 
utmost skill, are needed in the primary school. The 
prime object of the school is to awaken the mind of the 
child. Many pupils go through the primaries, through 
the secondary schools, and possibly through college, 
without having their minds awakened, without having 
their enthusiasm aroused to the same eager interest in 
the school studies that they manifest in football, for in- 
stance. Once the mind is awakened and guided to ex- 
plore the knowledge of the world, the most difficult task 
of the educator is accomplished. The pupil is inspired 
with a desire to know, and instructed how to find out 
things for himself. This inspiration and this guidance 
can only come from teachers who have knowledge and 
the skill of imparting it ina marked degree. The un- 
awakened mind requires more external power to arouse 
it than to keep it going in well-marked grooves. This 
is understood in asylums for the deaf-mutes and for 
idiots. In those the very ablest teachers take the be- 
ginners in intelligence. We shall begin to handle this 
problem of education intelligently only when we recog- 
nize the truth that for teachers of the primary schools, 
down to the infant classes, we must have men and wo- 
men of the first qualifications, of broad knowledge and 
liberal culture and character, and that we must pay them 
as high a price for their services as we pay teachers in 
the secondary schools, at least. 

“The conference on history recommends that it be 
taught for eight consecutive years. But history is a 
knowledge of human life, and its unfolding really begins 
in the kindergarten. History isaunit. No portion of 
it, even the limited history of a state or county, can be 
well taught by a person who has not a comprehensive 
view of itasa unit. No study is more fruitless than 
that of historv ina routine text-book of names and dates, 
unless it be the study of literature in the same way. The 
teacher of history must know history, and the teacher of 
literature must know literature. It is of course impossible 
in eight years to impart any detailed knowledge of his- 
tory ; but the able teacher can in that time give a knowl- 
edge of its sweep and unity, of the relative significance 
and importance of certain periods, and possibly detailed 
knowledge of some portions of it, say the history of the 
pupil’s own country. This is also true of the nature of 
civil government, and especially of the government 
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under which the scholar lives. Nothing perhaps is more 
needed now in this republic than a knowledge of its 
fundamental character and laws, and it is one of the 
weaknesses of our educational system that it fails to give 
this to those who pass through our primary schools. 
We might go further and say that those who read our 
newspapers know that we are not exaggerating the ig- 
norance in regard to our own government, or of other 
forms of government, or of fundamental social laws 
evolved in the experience of the race. Ina few highly 
developed schools, both primary and secondary, these 
subjects are taken up with the most encouraging results; 
but how is it in the majority of the district schools of 
the country ? And even if these subjects were taken up, 
where are the teachers toteachthem? Thisisno attack 
upon the body of teachers, most of whom are ill paid 
even for the services they render, and most of whom 
also are working conscientiously according to their 
lights. But it is for the public to consider that the best 
teachers are required in laying the foundations of edu- 
cation, and that it is good economy to pay for the best.” 
¥ 
Beginnings. 
By Epwna C, Lines, 

Fortunate are the little ones who enter school life 
through the kindly door of the kindergarten, where in- 
dividuality has free expression, and the life of each lit- 
tle child flows along natural channels. 

The step from home to kindergarten is easy, but that 
from home to school difficult, unless bridged over for 
the little feet; and the teacher of the lowest primary 
grade needs to call into activity all her powers, to 
thoughtfully, lovingly, firmly construct this bridge ; and 
then she needs the will and tact and sympathy and pa- 
tience to lead the children over it, step by step, never 
losing sight of her direct educational purpose and aim, 
never forgetful of the nature and needs of these little 
ones, some of whom seem still in their babyhood. 

She has made the room attractive. Comparatively 
little in the way of adornment relieves a school-room of 
its barrenness ; plants at the windows, flowers tastefully 
arranged, a few well-selected pictures, a canary, or two 
or three gold fish, may suffice at first. Other decorations 
appropriate to seasons and illustrative of lessons will 
suggest themselves as the months advance; the room 
will then, in a way, become an outward expression of 
the development and growth of the children, and they 
will have the special enjoyment, and appreciate under- 
standingly each fresh addition. 

A collection of picture books, dolls, and toys, are put 
away somewhere, that during the first few days may be 
the means of arousing the interest and absorbing the 
attention of some little one who “ wants to go home.” 

A supply of materials for seat occupation are at hand 
and the teacher’s introductory plans are definitely in 
mind, 

What diversity of environment, of character, is rep- 
resented by this assembly of little strangers on the 
opening day ; and what kind, discriminating considera- 
tion is needed now and in the months to come. 

Here is the spoiled and petted child who must learn 
to share with others; the irrepressible one who is to 
be helped toward self-control; the little fellow who 
seems physically unable to apply himself for more than 
a minute, whose fault or trait, rather, must not be meas- 
ured by the annoyance it may give; the timid, shrink- 
ing one who feels so keenly this first strangeness and 
needs the touch of sympathy ; the careless, lazy child 
who must be led to see the beauty of order, the dignity of 
work ; the unfortunate little waif from a home of degra- 
dation, untidy, uncouth, untrained because of his lim- 
itations, who needs help on every side ; the sweet, win- 
some, wholesome little ones from happy harmonious 
surroundings, and so one might go on and on. 

As the teacher looks into these childish faces for the 
first time how well she knows that attractive surround- 
ings, picture books, and toys, carefully chosen employ- 
ments, and well-considered plans are only aids—that 
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they will not satisfy the hearts of these little children ; 
that she must surround them with an atmosphere of 
love if she is to help them to feel at home. 

Back of her first greetings lies the real welcome for 
even the least of these little ones. She has faith in the 
possibilities of each, and the earnest desire to call out and 
develop these possibilities in a natural,simple, happy way; 
and the very strength and earnestness of her desire will 
prompt her in the doing and saying of a hundred little 
things that will win these children, that would have re- 
mained unthought of had she not thrown heart and soul 
into her work. 

As*soon as she has determined the capacities and 
needs of her flock she groups or classifies them and 
then plans her simple, childish beginnings; molding the 
plans to meet the needs of the children as best she 
can, remembering that for the first few weeks they are 
to bridge the step from home to school. 

Perhaps she revises last year’s plans (we hope she has 
grown a little), considering well the course of study, 
weaving in all the beauty and brightness and freshness 
at her command, utilizing many kindergarten ideas, 
many of its pretty songs and games and occupations, 
aiming from the first to infuse daily, hourly, a joyous, 
helpful spirit; to surround each child with the best 
conditions of growth and then be willing to let thechild 
do the growing ; remembering for her own encourage- 
ment day by day, that “sweet flowers are slow and 
weeds make haste.” 

Aboveall, her sympathy with child-nature and knowl- 
edge of child needs wil! restrain her from asking physi- 
cal or mental impossibilities of these little ones ; from 
putting a continuous strain on one set of muscles or 
one set of faculties. 

She will remember that, heretofore, they have rev- 
eled in out-of-door freedom, and rejoiced in constant, 
playful activities ; that they have not her patience nor 
her capacity for keeping still ; and so she will make fre- 
quent provision for the giving vent to physical restless- 
ness in spontaneous, child-like ways, interspersing these 
exercises between the short lesson and occupation pe- 
riods 

Beside the regular gymnastics, calisthenics, motion 
songs, and recitations that she will begin to teach, she 
will introduce simple recreations, easily grasped, and so 
especially appropriate and helpful these first weeks. 

She will let each group in turn run lightly around the 
room, playing they are birds, butterflies, something in 
which they are interested ; she will let them make a 
train of cars, each child placing hands on the shoulders 
of the one in front, or play that they are soldiers march- 
ing with flags; that it is raining, children drumming 
with fingers on their desks ; that they are trees, their 
arms the branches, their fingers twigs, and that a wind 
is blowing ; that they are musicians, playing on differ- 
ent instruments; they are woodmen or fruit gatherers 
or berry pickers, or she may call on different children 
to lead in a series of poses and motionsof their own in- 
vention, the others imitating simultaneously. All such 
simple exercises delight and refresh the children, and 
have, moreover, direct educational bearings if conducted 
in an orderly, beautiful way. 

In any department of the work, if the well-ordered 
liberty aimed at is allowed to become license, the teach- 
er cannot hope to attain any measure of success; tor 
nothing can be beautiful that lacks order. 

As the month draws to a close and the teacher takes 
a backward look, her own mistakes will stand out more 
vividly than those of her little pupils. She is only a 
learner of a larger growth, and must use her mistakes 
and experiences as the stepping-stones. 

If she has won the hearts of the children, if a glad, 
willing, harmonious spirit pervades the school, and the 
little ones are ready or beginning to grow, her labors 
have not been in vain ; and she can turn with a hopeful, 
happy heart towards the months to come, believing 
that her desire to train the child in his three-fold nature 
will bea motive power, prompting her to seek persever- 
ingly, steadfastly, the highest ways conducive to harmo- 
nious development and symmetrical growth. 
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Rules for Teaching Reading. 


(Report of Committee of Division B, Training Class, Cook County nor 
mal school.) 

Principle J, Teaching reading is presenting conditions 
for the most economic acts of association. 

Rule J, Select an educative subject which will readily 
interest the child. 

a. The child is interested in many things when he 
enters school, all of which are embraced in geography, 
geology, mineralogy, physics, chemistry, meteorology, 
botany, zoology, anthropology, ethnology, and history. 
Select reading lessons from these subjects. 

6. Let one subject be the outgrowth of another and 
adapted to the season of the year. 

¢c. Cultivate a test for the best reading by giving the 
child the best that is adapted to his mind. 

Principle JT. The most economic acts of association 
take place when the interest is most intense. 

Rule JJ. Present the conditions in such a way that 
the child will be intensely interested. 

a. Appropriate conditions can be presented only as 
one understands the mind of the child. 

4. The attitude of the child will serve as an index of 
his interest. 

Principle JJT, When two activities immediately suc- 
ceed each other in consciousness the presence of one 
ever after tends to recall the other. 

Rule J/7, When thus interested and the thoughts de- 
mand a medium of expression present the written 
word. 

a. Theword should be written beautifully and rapidly. 

5. The word should not be given for the spelling, but 
that the child may form a picture of the word as a 
whole. 

Principle JV. The acts of association are continued by 
the making of the word. 

Rule JV. While the child is still intent upon the 
thought, let him make the word. 

a. The self effort of making the word will enhance 
the thought. 

5. When he is overwhelmed with a desire to express 
thought, he is unconscious of the difficulties of writing 
the words. 

c. An incorrect form should never be allowed to re- 
main before the child, but should be erased and the cor- 
rect form given. 

d. Words that do not express thought in themselves 
should be presented with other words in sentences, 

Rule V. Let the child express his thought in written 
sentences. 

a. The test of his understanding the word will be his 
ability to use it. 

Principle V. The acts of association are intensified by 
oral reading. 

Rule VI, Let sentences written by the children be 
read orally by them. 

a. Always let the thought control the writing and 
preceed the oral reading. 

b. If the child hesitates he should not be allowed to 
read orally. He should be master of the thought, then 
he will be master of the expression. 


»* 


Every man who rises above the common level re- 
ceives two educations; the first from the instructors ; 
the second, the most personal and important, from him- 
self.— Gibbon. 

Inasmuch as the child is self-active, and grows only 
through the exercise of his self-activity, education con- 
sists entirely in getting the child to do what develops 
this power of doing. —W. 7. Harris. 

It 1s the child’s own activity that will give strength 
to its powers and increase the capacity of the mind. 

—Edward Brooks. 

It is self-help that makes the man, and man-making 
the aim the Almighty has everywhere impressed on 
creation.—G/adstone. 
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Closing Talk. 


GIVEN ON ENDING A SERIES OF ADDRESSES AT A SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


By BELLE THOMAs. 
(Reported.) 

The work of the practice school has been our best 
effort possible under the circumstances, to illustrate the 
work of this department during the year. Of course it 
has been far from adequate. Our pupils in these little 
temporary classes are poorly graded and irregular in 
attendance. We have dealt with a floating scholarship 
whose sole inducement to come’ was the pleasure of 
being with us. We have been unable to follow any con- 
tinuous line of tuition, but have endeavored to cover 
as much variety as possible, aiming at suggestiveness 
rather than thoroughness. 

The lesson in interest, given a day or two since, was 
merely designed to show that the subject may be 
brought within the scope of fourth-year work, that chil- 
dren of that grade can understand paying so much for 
the use of a dollar, and may properly be exercised in 
simple and practical problems of interest, 

You have seen our little account books in which pu- 
pils keep a daily record of reccipts and expenditures, 
and learn how to balance the same. We make this ac- 
count continuous from day to day, so that the entire 
book is one account. In keeping this book the pupils 
learn all that they would in the usual course in Federal 
money and the result is a solid mass of knowledge whose 
parts and relations have fallen naturally into learning. 
We do this instead of given much practice in isolated 
problems. 

Something similar is done by Mrs. Straight in her sci- 
ence work, The pupils record their individual observa- 
tions on the changes of seasons. The first dandelion, 
the first violet, the first bud of a given species, the first 
snow-fall, peculiar storms, etc., are all ‘recorded and 
dated. These books are compared from year to year. 
Great care must be taken with very little children in this 
kind of work. They are sometimes so anxious to tell 
something that they do not wait forthe truth, Older 
pupils are very careful to make their observations ac- 
curate. 

Question : Some schools are situated in the midst of 
the densely crowded poor districts of our large cities. 
Will you suggest means of bringing nature into such 
class-rooms ? Answer : I know a lady who interests her 
grocer, her butcher, bird fanciers, and keepers of stores 
where game is sold. She enlists farmers, just out of 
town, who bring in daily supplies to their grocer, to 
bring at the same time supplies of weeds, twigs, leaves, 
and wild flowers for her school. She borrows caged 
creatures from the bird store. Many Chicago teachers 
take the suburban railways and gather their own botan- 
nical specimens ; but that is a more expensive way, 
both in time and money. In winter, snow is plentiful, 
and our ice-covered branch is a beautiful study. 

Question : What do you think of the toy money used 
in pay playing store? 

Answer: It is an excellent substitute for real money. 
The latter adds interest to the game, but it is danger- 
ously tempting. 

Question: What is the average age of your children ? 

Answer: About seven years. 

Question: What differences do you find between 
children that have been through the kindergarten? 

Answer: It would be hard to tell all the differences. 
In general, a kindergarten child has a greater amount of 
manual skill and sees more. He sees relations more 
quickly, and has a far greater knowledge of color, form, 
and number. The kindergarten child has that which is 
worth more to him as a pupil than one year’s primary 
work. Our kindergarten children have an advantage 
of the home. Our kindergarten is a separate part of the 
institution for whose privileges parents have to pay 
fifty cents a week. Parents who can and will pay this 
are usually those able and willing to do more to follow 
their children’s school life and work in co-operation 
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with the teacher, as parents should. This counts fora 
great deal. Asarule, a kindergarten child will accom- 
plish twice as much work in the same time as one that 
has not had the kindergarten. His listening power is 
trained and he has greater ability to follow directions. 
He sees a drawing in all its parts. 

There is a good deal of so-called kindergarten in this 
country that is little better than no kindergarten at all. 
True kindergarten has been likened to the pure air. It 
simply affords healthy and invigorating conditions of 
growth. 

Question : How do you continue the study of his- 
tory? 

Answer: In the fifth year we go more into details, 
especially in the history of the Indians. We tell and 
have reproduced stories about them 

Each teacher has a blank book in which she keeps a 
record of where certain articles on subjects of tuition 
have been found in books or papers. Pupils are encour- 
aged to read up on these in subjects at home, and books 
are furnished them from the library for the purpose. 
A portion of the time allotted to morning exercises is 
devoted to the telling of what has been gathered in this 
way. This gives the pupil power to address an audi- 
ence, his whole thought being that he has something to 
tell which the others will be glad to know. 

I wish to say, in concluding, that much of a teacher's 
success depends upon her relations with parents. Get 
their sympathy. Reach them through the children. 
Make them feel that the school is theirs and that pa- 
rent and teacher must work together for the best good 
of the child. 


¥ 


Tradition in Education. 


There are farmers who still believe that potatoes 
planted when the moon is decreasing in apparent size 
will produce a crop of small potatoes. And there are 
still people who believe the number 13 has fatal influ- 
ences. There are people, too, who think they ascertain 
whether a person can teach a school by asking him 
questions about Africa and Australia. It will be a long 
time before tradition takes its heavy hand off our 
schools, 

The people of a district or village meet and elect 
three or more men as trustees of the school; one is a 
wagon-maker one a druggist, one a carpenter. If the 
town is Democratic then then the wagon-maker, the 
druggist, and the carpenter must be Democrats; if the 
town is Republican then these men must profess that 
political faith. In due time the Democratic or Republi- 
can wagon-maker, druggist, and carpenter will meet and 
select a teacher. 

The teacher when selected must carry on the school 
in accordance with the views of the trustees, They have 
notions derived from the past and they expect to see 
the school reflect them. Notlong since a trustee asked 
his little daughter, ten years of age, if she was studying 
grammar and finding she’ was not, he called on the 
teacher to inquire if it was not time for the child to un- 
dertake the study. Another trustee objected to the 
study of civil government because he had heard nothing 
of it when he went to school. A principal of a private 
school who formerly had been in charge of a normal 
school, looked steadily at an applicant and said, “I guess 
you can teach,” 

These are but a few of the evidences of tradition. 
Worse than these is the firm confidence in machinery. 
If there is aschool-house, desks, pupils with books then 
it is believed that progress in education will surely be 
made. It has taken fitty years to uproot in avery small 
degree the once universal belief that any one who knew 
a little more than the rest could teach. Most of the 
normal schools spend but a very little time in teaching 
the art of teaching ; they give their main efforts to in- 
struction in subject matter. Few are probably able to 
give a year of daily instruction in pedagogics ; besides 
they doubt the need of so much study on the subject. 
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Adaptation of Kindergarten to Public 
Schools. 


(Notes of Instruction by Mrs. Putnam.) 


The fundamental ideas of Froebel in kindergarten 
was not the actual learning of facts by the child, but 
the formation of orderly habits of thinking. 

The material or tools of Froebel are applicable to all 
primary grades. There are certain typical forms that 
must be taught. You must have a definite starting 
point in form in the school as well as in the kindergar- 
ten. 

We begin with three of these typical solid forms, the 
sphere, the cube, and the cylinder. 

Lead children to experiment with the sphere ; that 
is, play with it, and tell you what they discover. They 
will tell you that the sphere will roll, toss, swing (when 
suspended), that it does not easily stand still. Give 
them hard spheres and soft spheres, smooth spheres 
and rough spheres, spheres of different sizes and colors, 
and draw out their comparisons. Accept their childish 
language whenever it is correct, but require complete 
answers. 

The soft ball with worsted covering in prismatic col- 
ors is the best for frequent use in the kindergarten. 

These simple forms and the plays that are associated 
with them are used to teach all elementary ideas of form 
and color indirectly. 

After the children have made their discoveries and 
comparisons let them look about the room for similar 
forms, think of similarforms at home, mold them. Ask 
them to bring you from home objects similar in form to 
the last one studied. 

Have a shelf in the school-room for these objects and 
reject nothing the children bring you. When the col- 
lection increases too fast and the children outgrow 
their treasures, you can have an occasional “ house. 
cleaning” in which the children will take great interest, 
assisting you to select and discard all that is no longer 
of value. Only you must manage this very carefully 
lest tender feelings be hurt. 

Sympathize with the fidgety children. Give them 
something to do. Send them from the table to touch 
some form similar to the one studied. Give them op- 
portunity to work off some of their surplus energy. — 

These lessons on solid forms give scope for much 
general instruction. Little talks about the materials, 
worsted, wood, where they come from, etc., can become 
a legitimate part of the work, also suggesting many 
pretty little songs. When they sing the chopping song, 
however, the children that chop should not sing at the 
same time, because it is difficult to energize the muscles 
of the body and limbs without stiffening up the bron- 
chial tubes so as to impede singing. 

The busy work should be so arranged as to supple- 
ment the lessons, as in drawing pictures of the tools de- 
scribed. 

We get the best ideaof motion and rest from the 
sphere and cube. The sphere is with difficulty made to 
stand still, and the cube will not roli. 

With the ball between the two palms you can illus- 
trate the grinding of the mill : 

“My hand must be the hard millstone ; 
The ball the grain must be. 
As turns the nmllstone round and round, 
So turns my hand, you see.” 

You will find many of these little songs in the “ Book 
of Songs,” by Thos. Charles (Milton Bradley Ce., 
Springfield, Mass.), and in “Songs for Little Chil- 
dren,” by Eleanor Smith. The balls can be procured at 
the same place. Also a box eontaining one sphere, two 
cubes, and one cylinder. You ought to have balls for 
half your class and let one-half play while the other 
half sings. 

After you have taught all you can from one form, say 
the sphere, take another, say the cube, and compare 
them. Call for similarities first, differences afterward. 
Both are hard, smooth, made of wood, same color. 
Cube stands best and has corners and edges. Ball rolls 
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best and has one rounded surface, while cube has many 
faces. Count the faces, edges, and corners of the cube. 

Here is the foundation for a world of number work. 
Take the faces, etc.,in twos. The best way to count 
the faces is to take the upper and lower first, then the 
front and back, then the right and left. 

When the ball spins let some restless child turn on 
his heel in imitation. By such means you can gradually 
draw uneasy children within the control of your will. 
Draw the moral of obedience to law from the ball. It 
likes to move, but there comes a time when it, too, 
must stand still. 

Peeping from day to day into the kindergarten room 
at Col. Parker’s summer school, one finds twenty-eight 
teachers learning what little children should do to be 
saved. Sometimes they are engaged in architecture, 
building palaces for King Midas & Co., after dictation ; 
sometimes they are folding paper, or laying tablets in 
beautiful designs that take on swift, kaleidoscopic 
changes as they move the pieces at the direction of their 
leader ; or laying sticks, or rings and half-rings, large 
and small, making pretty borders of multifarious vari- 
ety, or molding clay forms. 

These ladies are not working in the expectation of 
learning kindergarten in three weeks. Their aim, and 
Mrs. Putnam’s in teaching them, is to get out of the art 
of kindergarten such principles and applications as 
should run on into the primary school or be introduced 
there as a tardy and imperfect substitute for real kin- 
dergarten. They are getting the means of developing 
the esthetic natures of their pupils by the systematic 
presentation of harmony in color and symmetry in form, 
A lesson is given in each gift, to show the mutual rela- 
tions of all in the chain of development. The value 
and the place of number and music are also considered. 
Kindergarten work demands proper exercise of the left 
hand as well as of the right. 


P r 
The Dogma of Formal Discipline. 


(Abstract of a paper read before the Council of Education, Asbury Park, 
July 7, 1894, by B. A. Hinsdale.) 

The theory of formal mental discipline has beeu de- 
fined as “the idea that the mind can store mechanical 
force in a few subjects, like grammar and mathematics, 
which can be used with efficiency in any department of 
life.” The assumed process that goes on may be 
likened to the passage of energy from the fires of the 
sun, first to vegetation, and then to the coal beds and 
subterranean reservoirs of oil and gas, whence it is 
again drawn forth to cook a breakfast, to warm a 
drawing-room, to light a city, or to propel a steamship 
across the ocean. 

Passing the various facts that bear upon the subject 
in review, we come to the following conclusions : 

1. The power generated by any kind of mental ac 
tivity must be studied under two aspects, one special 
and one general. 

2. The degree to which such power is general de- 
pends upon the extent to which it energizes the mind, 
and particularly the extent to which it overflows into 
congruent channels. 

3. Such power is far more special than general ; it is 
only in a limited sense, that we can be said to have a 
stcre of mobilized mental power. In a sense, men have 
perceptions, memories, and imaginations rather than 
perception, memory, and imagination. 

4. While liberal study and specialization look to 
somewhat different ends, they are only parts, ard 
necessary parts, of the same thing. 

No one kind of mental exercise—no few kinds— 
can develop the whole mind. The end can be gained 
only through many and varied activities. 

6. No study—no single group of studies—contains 
within itself the possibilities of a whole education. 
That balance of development which we should call a 
liberal education can be gained only through a measur- 
ably expanded curriculum. 
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T he School-Room. 


Field Work. 


By May W. CAMERON, 


There were all sorts of primary notions about hills to be 
learned, so all the chi'dren, twenty four, packed up their traps 
and we started on our tramp for Mulligan’s hill. 

We started on the Ninth street cars, transferred at New York 
avenue, and went to the end of the H street line. From there 
we took the main road to the left, and soon came to a small hill, 
on one side of which were many gullies with intervening ridges. 
These, the chiidren observed, compared width of gullies at top 
and bottom, and when questioned as to cause, said without hesi- 
tation that they had been formed by the rain collecting in little 
streams, and cutting a path down the face of the hill, leaving the 
ridges between. They then explored the other side of the hill, 
where there were no gullies, owing to the presence of grass. 
There was no sand here convenient for molding, so they sketched 
this a field-books, the sketch showing characteristics of the 
two sides. 








We now left the road and took a path which led to Mulligan’s 
hill, our objective point. After a short walk through the woods 
we reached the spot, which I had previously selected for the 
base of our operations. This hill commands a beautiful view 
of the surrounding country, At the foot runs the Eastern 
brench, while beyond one can see Bennings and the hills back 
of it. 

After a short review on the parts of a hill, and the discovery 
that we were not on the summit, the children observed and told 
the kind of slope below them, of the level land, the stream, then 
beyond level land and hills again. They called the low land be- 
tween the hills, a large gully, large crevice and.valley. I then 
questioned as to the cause of this gully or valley, and they de- 
duced from their previous observation of gullies, that this also 
was due to the action of water and the gradual washing down of 
the soil from the hill. I then set them to molding the hills and 
valleys in the sand at our feet. Three of the boys went to work 
on a large scale and molded on the ground, while the others 
used their little sand pans, which they had brought from school, 
leaving the bright tin to represent the Eastern branch. The 
large hill was covered with turf and miniature trees planted in it. 
The pupils enjoyed this work, and, with few exceptions the 
reproductions were good. 
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They then turned to the field-books and sketched the cross- 
section of the valley, after which attempts were made to sketch 
the stream and hills on the opposite side. 

While the majority only put in the hills in outline, a few made 
quite finished pictures, putting in the houses, trees, and other 
prominent objects. 

On our journey home, through the woods and fields, the child- 
ren noted in their books the color of the foliage, the falling of 
the leaves, the insects and birds which they saw. 

Another point for “ Soil-making” was gained by observing 
a mole as it ran through the earth. 
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The next day we had the hills and valley made on the sand- 
board and in the pan at each desk. The turf, which we secured 
in the field made a nice, warm cover for our hill, and we used a 
bright sand-pan to represent the stream as before. The children 
then went to the board, drew the hills and talked of the formation 
of these and other hills which they had seen. Afterwards a 
narration was written about the trip, utilizing the facts which 
they had learned. 

While we do not expect to master every scientific point which 
may arise in connection with these field-lessons, in the brief time 
taken for them, we obtain true ideas and not meaningless terms. 
The recitations give evidence of a better understanding of the 
Nature which lies before us every day. 


Yr 
Geography Teaching. I. 
A Day in Asia. 


By M. IDA DEAN, 


The class had studied Asia in detail, and was ready for a most 
thorough and searching review. In order to make this review 
most impressive an afternoon was chosen to be known as “ Asia 
Day.” The other classes of the school were invited to be present, 
much to their delight. 

At the appointed time the school-room assumed a very Orien- 
tal air. Various curios were hung about the room—rugs from 
Persia; silk, porcelain, and a tiny pair of ladies’ shoes from China; 
fans, parasols, and lacquer ware from Japan. Flags of the dif- 
ferent nations of the continent also added to the festive air of the 
room. These flags were made of colored paper by the pupils. 

The blackboards were covered with drawings showing the 
home life of the people of Asia. One blackboard was covered 
with Chinese characters. ‘So natural that it seems as though 
they must have stepped right off a tea box,” remarked one child. 

Upon a table in one corner of the room the lofty Himalayas 
reared their snow-capped peaks; said mountains were made of 
sand and capped with white cotton. 

The teacher’s desk was transformed into a series of seaports. 
On the eastern coast were the words Shanghai and Canton, Cal- 
cutta, Colombo, and Singapore were found on the southern 
boundary of the desk, while Muscat, Smyrna, and Bagdad were 
along the west coast. These words lettered in large, clear type 
and fastened upon sticks of wood were so placed that all could 
see them, and represented the various ports from which goods 
are shipped. 

A large map 6x6 feet, painted on muslin, hung at the front of 
the room. Fastened to each country was a noted export. For 
instance, bits of gold and tin-foil were attached to the Ural and 
Altai mountains. Paper roses marked the great rose gardens of 
Persia and Turkey. Fur told the story for Siberia. Gay paper 
fish spoke for the waters of Japan, while tea, rice, and silk marked 
China. 

After the school had assembled and sung “ My Country 'tis of 
Thee,” the exercises began by a small boy inviting all to visit Asia 
and learn of its surface climate, productions, etc., how they live, 
work, and worship in that far-off land. He was then followed by 
his classmates who, each in turn, gave brief accounts of that por- 
tion or product of the country that he thought most interesting. 
In order to do this cyclopedias, books of travel, etc., had been 
consulted most studiously. This preparation gave the children 
a broader insight into the affairs of the world than months of 
mere text-book study would ever give. Moreover it taught them 
not only the value of books of reference, but how to use 
them. 

Then, too, every subject was illustrated. For instance, the 
child who spoke about tin held up a piece that all might see it, 
used the map to show where it came from, and fi.ally placed it on 
the desk by the word Singapore as that was the place from which 
it would be shipped. In this manner were all the exports treated. 
The animals were not forgotten—elephants, tigers, lions, horses, 
goats, etc., received their due share of attention. 

To impress upon the minds of the pupils how very different 
our antipodes are the children, much to their delight, were allowed 
to costume. One very pretty dark-eyed girl looked as though 
she had just come up from Japan. Then there was a slouchy 
Chinese, a furry Kalmuck, a fierce Turk, and a group of spooky 
Arabs, who related their history and gave the Mohammedan call 
to prayers. 

After the different routes of travel by land and water had been 
discussed the children again sang “‘ My Country ‘tis of Thee” 
with vigor, seeming to appreciate, as never before, their own 
blessed land. 

When the exercises closed, the teacher of this class knew that 
her pupils realized that Asia was something more than a piece of 
paper colored red, blue, green, yellow, and brown, peppered with 
little black dots called by various hard names, traversed by 
crooked little black lines running here and there just as they 
pleased, with more hard names. And that they know something 
more about Asia than that the “Chinese live there and eat 
rats.” 
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Echoes heard in the school-yard during the following week : 
“Would you like to be a Jap?” “I didn’t know camphor looked 
hike that, did you?” “I thought it looked like water and came 
in a bottle.” ‘“ When I get big I’m going to Asia.” “Do you 
suppose the elephant likes to be worshipped?” “I'd like todive 
for pearls.” “I'd rather go up the Himalayas. I wonder if a 
fellow could get ta the top.” ‘‘I mean to go to India and shoot 
tigers.” ‘Let's find that Sing place where tin comes from, here’s 
Asia,” this last was from pupil of the fifth year grade. “Say, do 
you believe she’ll let us do Europe so?” 


r 
Arithmetic Teaching. 


NUMBER WORK FROM THE THIRD TO THE EIGHTH YEAR. 


By A. B. GUILFORD. 

At the end of the second year of the child’s school training cer- 
tain definite results should have been reached in the way ot num- 
ber training. The scope and character of this training I shall 
endeavor to outline briefly in this article, without offering any 
suggestion as to methods to be used in reaching the end that is 
desired. The work of the third year and of subsequent years, 
which will be fully treated in following articles depends, for its 
success upon the thoroughness of the early training, as a matter 
of course. 

WORK OF THE FIRST YEAR. 

A. The recognition and naming of the numbers, concretely 
from one to ten, inclustve. 

This work is one of slow growth, demanding careful attention 
on the part of the teacher, and is of so much importance to the 
future of the child that'we give a little space to a consideration 
of what is meant by the recognition and naming of numbers, 
The number four is a whole. It has a name as a whole, inde- 
pendent of the fact that it is made up of four ones, two twos, or 
of athree anda one. In the same way the object “ hat” has a 
name as a whole that does not recognize the elementary parts 
of which it is composed. To recognize these number wholes and 
to name them at sight is part of this early training of which we 
speak. Put six different objects on the table before the child,—a 
book, a slate, a ring, a cord, a spool, a block. As you point to 
each you will ask and receive the name of each from the pupil. 
In the same way you are to train the child to recognize and name 
a group of six objects of whatever kind, and arranged in what- 
ever way. To “count” the spools in a group of six, and to name 
“six” as the result of such counting, implies no recognition of 
the number. The teacher who allows a class to follow this plan 
prevents the study of wholes. Recognition, through practice, 
comes at a glance, and naming immediately follows. 

It is true that this recognition of numbers, independent of the 
parts composing the whole, cannot be carried without much la- 
bor beyond the number six, with little number learners. From 
six and to the number ten there is first a separation into two equal 
or nearly equal parts, acombination of these parts, and a naming 
of the whole found. This drill in seeing, knowing, ond naming 
of these numbers must form an important part of each day's num- 
ber work. The teacher may put down “ counting” as a hindrance 
rather than a help to her work in number. It bears about the 
same relation to true number study as the naming of the letters 
in a sentence bears to reading. 

B. The study of the relations of the parts of each of these 
numbers to their wholes and to each other. (in the latter ts 
implied the relation of one number to another.) 

The study of the facts of relation is the true function of num- 
ber training. The expression of these relations, sign or otherwise, 
is an incidental outgrowth of relation study and should be so con- 
sidered. Relations are to be discovered only in things,—in the 
numbers themselves. Teachers are constantly reversing the true 
order here, and endeavoring to reach a knowledge of number re- 
lation through the language in which the relation is invested. It 
is a useless, profitless labor. Figure worship,one of the crying evils 
of our schools, is the sure result. So extended is this work be- 
fore the number ten is reached that the earnest teacher will find 
her time fully occupied with even a small class in the considera- 
tion of the work. The power that the child gains in the study of 
each successive set of relations is a constantly increasing one, and 
is to sensibly affect his future study. 

C. The language in which discovered relations is expressed 
must be intelligently grasped by the child and he must gaina 
reasonable profictency in the use of this language. 

The work in this line finds its parallel in the expression of other 
thought in spoken or written language. A child discovers the 
fact of a difference of size with regard to two boxes, and says, 
“ The red box is larger than the black one.” In the same way he 
discovers the fact that the number five decreased by the number 
three leaves the number two, and is taught to express the truth 
that he has arrived at in the following way. Five less three is 
two and later on the more abbreviated form, “ 5—3=2.” State- 
ments of this kind are by association with the discovery of the 
relation made a reality of number to the children. To keep u 
this association until the automatic has been reached, and until 
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the child can by the imaginative power read beneath the sign the 
thing signified, is an important part of the teacher’s duty. 


WORK OF THE SECOND YEAR, 


A. The teaching and naming of the numbers from 11 to 20, 
inclustve. Teach these as composed of one ten and one, one ten 
and two, one ten and three, &c. 

The naming of these numbers while grouping to make them 
will take but little time if well done. 

B. The study of the relations of the parts of each number from 
11 40 20, inclusive, to their wholes and to each other. 

The discovery of relations of numbers between 11 and 20 may 
be accompanied by the expression of these relations in the sign 
and spoken language. The previous experience of the child has 
been sufficient to warrant the union of the two lines ot work. The 
field of number between 11 and 20 is in most cases pocrly worked. 
The child should not leave it until the combinations and separations 
are perfectly learned. Subsequent proficiency demands that the 
child ome hesitate no more over two parts of 17 than he does 
over two parts of 7. The work here is to continue until such 
time as the pupil can announce without loss of nervous energy all 
combinations and separations. 

C. Measures,&c. The use of the yard, foot,and inch should 
be taught during the first two years, as well as gallon, quart, 
and pint. The United States coins to $1 should be used. 

Appliances of this kind that the teacher uses should be freely 
and intelligently used by the —_ After using them they may 
be permitted to build simple tables, illustrating the relations that 
they have discovered. 

¥ 


Patriotic Quotations. 
‘ Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable !”’ 


“ Forever float that standard sheet ! 
Where breathes the foe, but falls before us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet. 

And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us!” 


“ Hushed the people’s swelling murmur, 
List the boy’s strong joyous cry ! 

‘ Ring /’ he shouts aloud; ‘RING! grandpa! 
Ring / O, RING for LIBERTY!” 


a 
Little Willie’s Lament. 


(Early readers of THE JOURNAL will be interested in the following verses, 
which were found among the unpublished MSS. of the late Col, Wm. L. 
Stone. They refer to an incident in his little son's experience.) 

O come, mamma ! do come with me, 
For Willie feels so bad— 

O, come, mamma, and help me see, 
The sight that makes me sad! 


Just now I went out doors to play, 
As I was wont to do, 

And there my little rabbit lay, 
All cold and bloody too. 


I thought at first ’twould statt and run, 
And show its little fears, 

And I would chase it round in fun, 
And catch it by the ears. 


But, dear mamma, it lay there still, 
And stiff as though 'twere froze ; 

And my own blood began to chill, 
To see its bloody nose! 


I tried to lift it on its feet, 
And make it skip and play ; 

I gave it some good cake to eat, 
As I did yesterday. 


But, oh! mamma! it would not stand, 
And always down it fell ; 

It would not eat from out my hand, 
But why, I could not tell. 


Its pretty eyes, that all so bright 
Were wont to look on me, 

Stared in my face, but not with light— 
I thought it could not see. 


Then Lallah* came and stroked its head, 
And took it in her hand— 

And then she told me it was dead, 
And never more would stand. 


But won’t it come to life, mamma ? 
Maybe it’s got a pain ; 

Oh ! cannot you and dear papa 
Bring it to life again ? 





*The Nurse. 
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Editorial Notes. 


We congratulate The School Bulletin on the completion of its 
twentieth year. Not many school periodicals can boast so long 
a life. The editor in reviewing the course of educational journal- 
ism, says: “Among school journals, the changes have been re- 
markable, Of our original exchange list only five remain—the 
Indiana School Journal, the Ohio Educational Monthly, the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, the American Journal of Edu- 
cation, and the New York School Journal, the first four still 
coming in the same form as twenty years ago, but the last having 
undergone several metamorphoses until it is now typograph- 
ically admirable.” 





The world does move. During the session of the Catholic 
summer school, at Plattsburg, N. Y., a telegram was received by 
the Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, president of the Catholic summer 
school; from Bishop John H. Vincent, the chancellor and founder 
of Chautauqua. It read: 

By vote of 5,000 Chautauquans to-night Chautauqua sends greeting and 
best wishes to the Catholic summer school. JouN H. VINCENT. 

This answer was sent : 

The scholars of the Catholic summer school of America are deeply grate- 
ful for Chautauqua’s cordial greeting, and send best wishes to Chautauqua 
in return, Tuomas J, Conaty. 


In the Correspondence column THE JOURNAL brings a letter 
from Dr. Groszmann, superintendent of the Workingman’s school 
of this city, which gives in a brief space a clear explanation of the 
“bomb throwers’ school ” story referred to in a recent issue. A 
copy of the Chicago Hera/d’s sensational publication, under date 
of August 6, 1888, has also come to hand. The glaring head- 
lines tell this story: “ Training Schools for Anarchists—Young 
Children Taught the Principles of Most and his Followers by 
pny who Get Them Together Every Sunday—A Sample 

esson. 


Would the world be better off if neither Rousseau nor Napo- 
leon had ever lived? In Ménéval’s “ Memoirs of Napoleon” we 
read : 

Arriving before the Ile des Peupliers, the First Consul paused before the 
tomb of Jean Jacques, and said that it would have been better for the repose 
of France had this man never existed. ‘‘ And why, Citizen Consul ?” said 
Girardin, ‘It was he who prepared the French revolution.” ‘I should 
not have thought, Citizen Consul, that you had any reason to complain of 
the Revolution.” ‘* Well,” he answered, ‘the future will show whether it 
would not have been better for the peace of the world that neither I nor Rous- 
seau had ever lived.” And so saying he continued his walk with a dreamy 
air. 


THE JOURNAL’S report of the N. E. A. meeting has received 
much commendation. Referring to the general view given in the 
issue of July 18, the Southern School Journal writes: ‘ While 
not endorsing all the deductions of the editor of the New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL as to the papers and programs of the N. E. A., 
we publish it in full as one of the best reports of that meeting 
that has been written.” The Pennsylvania School Journal also 
paid a compliment to THE JOURNAL by reprinting part of the 
report, giving due credit for it. 


, 


“T notice,” a clever Eastern woman is reported to have said, 
“that well-bred people talk no longer about the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; it is ‘environment, heredity, and circumstances’ 
now.” Wonder whether she attended some teachers’ associa- 
tion meetings this summer ? 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Walter Wellman, the explorer, arrives at Tromsoe, Norway. 
——The U.S. cruiser Czcznnazz starts on her trial trip from the 
New York navy yard.——Three anarchists who had planned to 
kill Premier Crispi arrested in Rome. Kaffirs murdering Boer 
farmers of the Transvaal republic.—--Boomers deserting the Cher- 
okee strip.—P resident Cleveland, on account of illness, retires 
to Gray Gables for a rest.——Santo Caserio, the murderer of 
Pres. Carnot, guillotined.——Secretary Fowler reports that the 
Indian government has no intention of reopening the mints for 
the free coinage of silver——-China negotiating for a war loan of 
$50,000,000.——T he U. S. cruiser Charleston ordered to Japan. 
——The Nicaraguans take Bluefields——Swarms of grass- 
hoppers in Western New York ravaging the potato, oat, and 
corn fields——The gold reserve in the U. S, treasury is increas- 
ing.——The steamship Campania breaks the record from 
Queenstown to New York by making the trip in 5 days, 9 hours, 
and 29 minutes.——Japan seeks a loan of $50,000,000.——The 
U.S. senate decides to consider no more tariff legislation at this 
session. 








California and the Pacific Coast. 


A golden opportunity is offered to parties intending to visit California, Rates 
are lower than usualand a weekly tourist car line, over the West Shore Railroad, 
under the management of Messrs A. Phillips & Co,, make the trip at this time 
one of economy and pleasure. 
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Editorial Correspondence, 


Leaving Amsterdam, a short visit was made at Harlem to hear 
the largest organ in Europe; the next stop was at the Hague, 
the capital of Holland. Two galleries of paintings were passed 
through—in one was the celebrated painting of a bull, by Paul 
Potter; this was one of the pictures carried off by Napoleon 
and which the Dutch were so anxious to get back. It hasa 
celebrity it does not merit. A short visit was made at the studio 
of Josef Israel, probably the greatest living Dutch painter. 

Antwerp was found to be a city of great commercial activity. 
The International Fair had brought people of all languages to- 
gether. Five hotels were visited before a room could be secured. 
The little hotel Fleur d’ Or right under the eaves of the great cathe- 
dral was the best that could be found at the time. This cathedral is 
known to all who prize the Gothic architecture; it is vast and 
impressive ; masterpieces of art are on its walls I visited it 
three times, and could see new wonders each time. The men 
who designed these structures were not only the great men of their 
time but of alltimes. If a building as vast is now called for 
the architect simply duplicates a medieval cathedral ; the builders 
of those cathedrals were able to originate them. 

The fair is extensive; but the interesting section was the 
reproduction of old Antwerp. Buildings had been erected, and 
streets laid out in the style of five hundred years ago. Shops, 
dwellings, and churches portrayed a life that had gone forever ; 
the mode of apparel was copied, and it did not seem that the 
people were clothed inartistically in those old days-—especially 
the women, 

A stay of six hours was made at Brussels. and some of our 
party visited Waterloo; then we made for Paris. It was mid- 
night when the train entered the Station du Nord; there was a 
general activity visible in the restaurants and cafés. 

Paris is a very well built city; the houses are constructed of a 
light colored stone, and are five, six, and even eight stories high. 
The streets are well paved and lighted. As I recall the ten days 
spent here, it seems as though we had seen a panorama unroll, The 
ride to Versailles through St. Cloud, the long galleries of the 
Louvre, the transcendent artistic skill displayed in the Luxem- 
burg salon; the Bastile and Notre Dame with their historical 
associations; the beautiful Seine, the Champs Elysees—these 
rise distinctly out of a confused mass of things associated with 
the word Paris, and are evidently hereafter to stand as the repre- 
sentatives of the city in my mind. 

But the whole question will come up here as in New York, 
London, and Amsterdam Are the people so living that they 
extract the happiness that might be enjoyed? Frankly, I don't 
think the Parisians solve the problems of life at all adequately ; 
I don’t think they are a truly happy people. A very short in- 
spection shows that the struggle for existence is a sharp one here, 
and the people are not prepared for it. The remedy I would 

ropose is fo learn the English language. Living within five 
feats travel of the English coast, it will not do to ignore the 
power there is in knowing a tongue that is spoken by the masters 
of the world. 

Here are two illustrations. At the Antwerp exhibition I was 
met on the main steps by a roung German who offered his ser- 
vices as guide. Possessing the ability to speak English, he had 
ventured to purchase this privilege, and was reaping quite a har- 
vest. Yet he had never been out of Germany before; he had 
learned English in the public schools. Germany sees that a 
knowledge of the English language is needful for her young men, 
as they enter upon the struggle for existence in gther lands. 
The young Germans are found in England, and in all the British 
colonies. Germany does not ignore the English tongue. But 
France until quite lately has acted differently, When I arrived 
at the railroad station I asked an official in English when the 
train would leave. He replied in French probably that he did 
not understand me, and turned me over to another; he to a 
third, and I was conducted through a passage and finally into an 
exchange office, where a man was found who could speak English, 
and give me the information! Making so much money as the 
French do from English and American travelers, it is a lack of or- 
ary business ability not to be able to speak their language. 

I really think that France would be twenty-five per cent. better 
off to-day if the merchants and hotel managers spoke English. 
I do not say this because | speak the English language, but be- 
cause it is the language of power on the earth. It is a necessity 
to know what the masters are saying. The best restaurants are 
kept by the Duval Company, and are quite numerous. One of 
these on the Rue Madeleine is much frequented by Americans, 
and yet the waiters know no English, and the menu is entirely in 
French. Of course, some one will say that those who go to 
France must understand French; but I am looking at it from 
the French side. One of the managers of the company listened 
to my suggestion that it would increase his business if the menu 
was in English—that is the only argument I used. 

France has her elements of greatness, but it seems to me that 
until the present republic came into power, her people have not 
had a fair chance ; they have known too little of the world ; their 
contact with other nations has been almost solely with arms in 
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their hands. She has made her money on her own soil by taxa- 
tion. England has made hers by the development of other por- 
tions of the world. Compared with England, France is poor; 
England draws money from all the developing portions of the 
globe, they come to her for her manufactures, It is in art that 
France is truly great. Besides her art, English art is wofully 
poor. An English paper lately remarked : ‘‘ The French are the 
Greeks of to-day;"’ in painting they undoubtedly surpass the 
Greeks, but have not yet reached the sublimity they attained in 
sculpture. 

The cost of living in Paris is, I think, above that in London; I 

speak now of the medium living. Fruit, butter, milk, sugar, and 
flour, cost more; the rents are higher. All seem to live in flats 
or apartments that surround a court. You go through an arch- 
way and find yourself in a court; on either side will be stairs to 
the upper rooms ; one of the lower rooms adjacent to the court is 
occupied by the “Concierge,” or portress, quite an important 
personage, always a woman. At nine o'clock the great door of 
the archway is closed, a narrow entrance being left open, beside 
this the concierge sits until a later hour. 
_ I found some American ladies who spent a month in Paris pay- 
ing at the rate of five francs per day per room, breakfast, and 
dinner. This is about as cheap as it can be secured. The 
breakfast is very plain usually, consisting of coffee, rolls, and 
butter ; the true French make no use of butter at breakfast ; in- 
deed they do not find so much use for the article as the Amer- 
icans, I think the lavish use of butter by us does not raise us in 
the estimation of the French. 

There is an increasing number of art students from all coun- 
tries found in Paris, especially in the winter ; the Julian school is 
the noted place for instruction in art; the rooms for women are in 
Rue St. Honore. All art students have heard of Marie Bashkirt- 
seff, who died in 1884; we visited her monument in the Passy 
cemetery, one beautiful Sabbath morning; it is of white marble 
about twelve feet square; we entered the room and beheld her 
palette, her brushes, and the paraphernalia of her studio; we de- 
scended the steps and stood on a slab that covers her remains ; 
flowers were lying on it that morning, She was only twenty-four 
years old, and yet three of her works had gained admission to the 
Luxenbourg gallery. How many of those whose pictures are 
hung on the walls of the galleries have given their lives as this 
young girl did! Art consumes both life and soul. 

Crossing the channel (the water being smooth, contrary to the 
usual tales of travelers), a short journey brought us to Canterbury, 
one of the quaintest towns in England. It was a fortified town 
in the Kent country in the times when the Saxons invaded Eng- 
land, and so they called it Aentburg ; later on it became Canter- 
bury. The little old church on St. Martin's hill occupies the 
same site as one built by the British Queen Bertha, about 570; 
in 597, St. Augustine arrived from Rome, and was the first arch- 
bishop ; the archbishops of this church became political magnates 
—Anselm, Becket, Langton, Cranmer, Laud are great names in 
English history. The assassination of Thomas 4 Becket made 
Canterbury celebrated; pilgrims come from all quarters. In 
High street is a collection of buildings containing a chapel and 
reception-room, erected by Becket for the entertainment of poor 
pilgrims (now used as a home for old people) ; as this bishop was 
killed in 1170, this curious structure is over 724 years old. Thus 
do things stay on in England! The great cathedral is on the 
site of achurch that stood here and was given to St.Augustine along 
with St. Martins. The pavements in front of the place Becket’s 
shrine stood is smooth as glass, worn by the knees of pilgrims. 
It was the murder of Becket that makes Canterbury to-day the 
the religious capital of England. The Crypt was the place where 
Henry II. did penance; in the chapel above is the monument of 
Henry IV.; there also is one to the Black Prince, above which 
hang his gauntlets, helmet, and shield; his death occurred in 

1376, Outside we see children coming out of the King’s school 
founded in the seventh century for the study of Greek. The sun 
shines on the old ruins that stretch along to the Bishop’s palace, 
and we feel the presence of the distant past. A.M. K. 


The following are the officers elected by the New York State 
Teachers’ association for the new year: President. Edward N. 
Jones, of Plattsburg ; vice presidents, Emmet Belknap, of Lock- 
port, Thomas R. Kneil, of Saratoga, Anna Downing, of New 
York, and Gratia L. Rice, of Buffalo ; secretaries, Welland Hen- 
drick, of Cortland, and C. H. Van Tuyle, of Hamilton ; treasurer, 
Percy I. Bugbee, of Oneonta. 





To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :— 

Your editorials “ An Annual Feature,” and “ Shall he Still 
Teach?”’ in your issue of 14th. inst., fitted my case so well that 
I cannot help thanking you. For eighteen years I have taught, 
tryiug to do my duty, and when in June I had the same experi- 
ence as told in your editorials, I concluded I was not made for a 
teacher, and had almost resolved never again to enter a school- 
room, but your words have cheered me up, and I decided to stay. 

Nashville, T enn. ee 
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The St. James Gazette, speaks of “ Prof. Goldwin Smith, of 
Toronto university.” We do not know that the distinguished 
gentleman named has ever had any connection with Toronto 
university, or, for that matter, with any other university in 
Canada. 


Connected with the Workingman’s school is a normal training 
department fur kindergartners, which offers regular instruction 
in psychology, history of education, methodology, art, vocal 
music, and science, in addition to the training in kindergarten 
methods proper. 


THE JOURNAL last week gave an account of the wonderful 
educational progress in New Zealand. The statements there 
made are borne out by an article of Miss Mary H. Krout in the 
Chicago J/nter-Ocean. ‘‘ The educational institutions of New 
Zealand,” the writer says, ‘‘are excellent. There is a public 
school system almost equal to our own. * * * In the primary 
schools ‘he best pupils in the annual examination receive scholar- 
ships which entitle them to admission to the high school or gram- 
mar school. * * * In addition to the scholarships the successful 
contestants receive an annual sum of about $125 a year, and no 
discrimination is made between boys and girls. There is also 
Auckland college, open to both sexes, whose professors are grad- 
uates of Oxford and Cambridge, with many private schools, both 
secular and sectarian.” 


Some time ago THE JOURNAL had occasion to disapprove 
emphatically of allowing nuns employed as teachers in public 
schools to wear the garb of their order. Judge Barker, of Ebens- 
burg, Pa , does not share the opinion there given. He has handed 
down a legal decision that nuns may not only be appointed as 
teachers, but that they may also be attired in the garb of their 
order, and ‘that they may be addressed by pupils by their re- 
ligious names. The decision ends the suit brought by W. T. Kerr, 
state councillor of the Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics against the board of directors of the Gallitzen, Pa., school, 
to prevent the employment of Catholic sisters wearing their reli- 
gious garb as teachers. The case ought not to rest there lest a 
precedent be established. A higher tribunal should be appealed 
to. The common schools cannot be too sacredly guarded against 
religious influences of a denominational nature. 


The University of Halle, Germany, has recently celebrated its 
2ooth anniversary. It will be noted that, though venerable, it is 
younger than Yale and Harvard. Halle, though one of the best 
of European universities, is perhaps one of the least known to 
American students, who as a rule are drawn to Berlin, Leipzig, 
Jena, and Géttingen and in a less degree to Heidelberg and 
Bonn. Still there are some who are proud of holding a degree 
from this seat of learning, President De Garmo, for instance. 
The university was established in 1694. It opened brilliantly 
with 800 students, and soon took a leading position, being sur- 
passed in numbers only by Jena, which has at the present day 
only about 600 in attendance. Halle has now more than 1600 stu- 
dents, and is yearly growing in spite of the proximity of Leipzig. 
It is richly endowed, with buildings costing $2,000,000 and an 
annual income of over $300,000 from invested funds. At the bi- 
centennial celebration there were delegates present from all the 
German universities, and from the universities of Paris, Lyons, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, New York, Michigan, and Chicago, and many others, 
both in Europe and America. One feature of the celebration 
was the presentation of an illuminated address or parchment, 
with the greetings of nearly 100 Americans who have studied at 
Halle in the past 20 years. 


The educational value of manual training is not half known, 
else there would not be a school in the country whose program 
had not made room for it. Here is an experience of a well- 
known educator of boys who has found that maaual training is 
an excellent means to rouse faculties that are dormant in 
children. He says of some of his pupils whose interest could 
not be aroused in the common schools where manual training was 
not taught: “Some were naturally so weak that after weeks of 
conscientious work on the part of the teacher, they were not 
able to repeat from memory a four-stanza verse of a poem for 
children. Others could not apply themselves long enough to 
learn anything. Some of these boys were placed in the clay- 
modeling and wood-carving shop. The boys who had been re- 
garded as almost idiots soon began to show signs of improve- 
ment. When a boy begins to work with clay he seems to feel 
himself in the unity of things and he becomes happy mamas. 
and as he sees the formless clay take shape beneath his touch a 
sense of power is born within him which rouses and quickens 
him. A boy who had been cruel, cunning, and vicious, presert- 
ing no point for reaching his nature, one day in the wood- working 
shop asked his teacher to look at a molding board he had made. 
Another boy, a persistent offender in shop and school, expressed 
a desire, when decorating was introduced, to do work of that 
kind. The request was granted and his first effort showed his 
ability and a new manhood asserted itself within him.” 
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The September Century will contain two articles particularly 
appropriate to the opening of the school year, and of general in- 
terest to all educators. Dr. J. M. Rice, who is well known to 
teachers as the author of the Forum articles on the “ Amer- 
ican Public School System,” describes ‘School Excursions 
in Germany.” The article has special reference to an excur- 
sion made by the teachers and pupils of Prof. Rein’s Peda- 
gogical seminary at Jena, in 1893, when Dr. Rice himself was a 
guest. The preparatory course of study had to do with the 
history of the Reformation, and the excursion was, very appro- 
priately, through the Luther country. All of the scenes most 
closely associated with the life of the great reformer were visited, 
and so clearly were the events localized, that Luther’s hymn was 
sung in the very room in which it was written, These excursions 
form a part of study in a special branch of knowledge in many 
German schools, included in the curriculum under the title of 
Heimathskunde (“ homeology,” as a writer in THE JOURNAL 
rendered it so» e years ago). Dr. Rice is enthusiastic over the 
success of the excursions, although frankly analyzing the defects 
in discipline and describing the hardships occasioned by the pov- 
erty of the pupils. He believes that American schools could 
adopt this practical and delightful way of imparting instruction 
with the very best results. The improvements in our methods of 
travel, and the general distribution of money in this country, 
would rob the excursions of all of the unpleasant features that 
attend them in Germany, he believes. 

In the second paper Mr. Jacob A. Riis writes of “ Playgrounds 
for City Schools,” with particular reference to New York city’s 
lack of adequate recreation-places. He urges that every city 
school should be surrounded by an attractive park, open at all 
hours, and fitted with simple gymnastic apparatus. He would 
have the schools, too, open during the evening as club-rooms for 
the boys and girls wherever practicable. 





The College of Pedagogy. 


THE JOURNAL two weeks ago said that not one of the N, E. 
A. speakers mentioned the School of Pedagogy of the University 
of the City of New York, A friend calls the editor’s attention to 
the following passage in Dr. E. E. White’s paper on “ Summer 
Schools:” ‘I am happy to say that the new course of instruc- 
tion in pedagogy in the University of the City of New York has 
much of promise in it.” But there is no mention here of ‘the Uni- 
versity School of Pedagogy. Dr. White concluded his paper with 
these words: ‘‘ What is imperatively needed in th.s country is 
a College of Pedagogy of University rank—an institution which 
in faculty and equipment is at least the equal of the best schools 
of theology, medicine, and law now established. It 1s my earnest 
hope that this century may not close without seeing in the 
United States at least one high and worthy College of Pedagogy. 
Whose name is to be forever associated with such an institution 
as founder and patron? His would be the highest service that 
this century has yet rendered education.” 

It will be noted that Dr. White simply spoke of “ a course of 
instruction in pedagogy,” and thus placed the school of pedagogy 
of the University of the City of New York ona level with the 
pedagogical departments at Cornell, Harvard, Yale, and other 
universities and colleges which simply have a chair, but not a dis- 
tinct college of pedagogy. The college which, he hoped, would 
be established before the close of this century has been in exist- 
ence four years. That the N. E. A. has not taken Dr. White’s 
standpoint and declared the founding of that college “* the highest 
service that this century has yet rendered education,” nor even 
made mention of it is to be regretted, but does not change the 
fact that America has a recognized university college of peda- 
gogy. The following statements from a circular sent out by Dr. 
Edward R. Shaw, the acting dean of the faculty of pedagogy of 
the University of the City of New York sets forth its distinctive 
purpose: 

“The success achieved by the School, or College, of Pedagogy 
of the University of the City of New York, since its establishment 
on the third day of March, 1890, has been so marked as to as- 
sure its founders of the soundness of the proposition for which 
the school stands, namely, that teaching will rise to the rank of 
an acknowledged profession when those who engage in it under- 
go special and thorough preparation, and receive as evidence of 
such preparation a professional degree. Students of medicine, 
of law, or of theology, in order to be fully equipped, must make 
their preparation in professional schools ; so teachers should ac- 
quire a comprehensive knowledge of the science of education in 
a professional school offering the largest opportunities to that 
end. The School of Pedagogy offers such opportunities. /¢ 7s 
a depariment of the university and is co-ordinate with its 
schools of Medicine, of Law, and the Graduate Seminary. Its 
degrees are granted by the university council. 

“Chairs for giving instruction in the “Science and Art of 
Teaching,” the ‘“‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” etc., have 
for several years been established in universities and colleges, but 
the School of Pedagogy is a new departure, having a regu/ar 
faculty and a course of study covering the whole field of Peda- 


gogy.” 
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The Peabody normal school at Troy, Ala., has had an ex- 
ceptionally good attendance in the past year. There were fully 
550 students, of whom nearly 200 were enrolled on the extension 
work of the school. President E, R. Eldridge has put his shoulder 
to the wheel to draw a still larger number of students to the in- 
stitution in the coming year. His success is well earned and Ala- 
bama appreciates his efforts to supply the schools of the state 
with professionally trained teachers. 


The committee on education of the New York constitutional 
convention has adopted the following article on education to be 
submitted as an amen@ment to the state constitution : 

Section 1, The legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support 
of a system of free common schools wherein all the children of this state 
may be educated, 

Sec, 2, The corporation created in 1784 under the name of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York is hereby continued under the 
name of the University of the State of New York. It shall be governed 
and all its corporate powers exercised by not less than nine regents. 

Sec. 3. The common school fund, the capital of the literature fund, and 
the capital of the United States deposit fund shall be respectfully preserved 
inviolate. The revenue of the said common school fund shall be applied to 
the support of common schools, the revenue of the said literature fund shall 
be applied to the support of academies, and the sum of $25,000 of the reve- 
nue of the United States deposit fund shall each year be appropriated to 
and made part of the capital of the said common school fund, 

Sec. 4. Neither the state nor any subdivision thereof shall use its property 
or credit or any public money, authorize or permit either to be used, di- 
rectly or indirectly in aiding or maintaining, other than for examination or 
inspection, any school or institution of learning, wholly or partly under the 
control or direction of any religious denomination or in which any denomi- 
national tenet or doctrine is taught. This section shall not apply to schools 
in institutions subject to the visitation and inspection of the state board of 
charities. 


“ Education,” says’ The Churchman, “is many-sided, It is, 
of course, largely an intellectual matter. Yet it is a question 
whether a college which has huge classes is as great a teaching 
power as a college whose classes are small enough for the pro- 
fessor to make a personal acquaintance with every individual 
under his care. Colleges, as the name imports, are gatherings of 
men for personal intercourse and mutual acquaintance and friend- 
ship. The circle of pupils who surrounded Socrates, the sixth 
form of Dr. Arnold, the pupils of Dr. Jowett, were, at any one 
time, comparatively few in number. The universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in England are cited as the true model for Amer- 
ican institutions. Groups of small colleges on the banks of ‘ Isis’ 
and ‘ Cam’ have sent forth the men who have been the leaders ia 
English church and state. The small colleges of America have 
a record which confirms the experience of English educational- 
ists. But small colleges do more than equip their sons with an 
intellectual preparation that makes them succeed in competitive 
examinations. In institutions where the faculty can individualize 
the students, training, inspiration, and discipline become more 
real and personal, and the sentiment of enthusiasm for high 
things more easily cherished. The tone of a small college is more 
uniform and therefore more intense and potent than that of an 
institution where opinion, conduct, and aim must of necessity be 
so varied and inharmonious. It is, moreover, in small colleges 
that religion can more easily become a deep, predominating, and 
consentaneous influence. Far more important in the education 
of the young than either a tincture of literature and science or a 
refined and liberal demeanor, is the cultivation of a spirit of rev- 
erence.” 


The MNatzon recently brought an interesting article on the 
status of teachers in Prussia which gives a few facts that are usu- 
ally overlooked by those who point to the German educational sys- 
tem asa model for America to follow. It seems that the increasin 
army expenditures have greatly curtailed the public school fund. 
“ Prussia,” the Matzon writes, “proud as she is of her school 
system, has always been rather indifferent to the lot of the school- 
master. The school census of 1891 showed that the teachers in 
the elementary schools were not only sadly underpaid, but greatly 
overworked. There was then an actual deficiency of 12,652 
teachers—that is to say, in 25,304 classes the teachers had to do 
double work, and many of these classes numbered 120 to 150 
children each.” That matters have not improved, since then is 
evident from the fact that the minister of public instruction not 
long ago declared before the diet that the country was threatened 
with “a collapse of its public school system.” 

A teacher who has made a close study of the defects of the 
system writes in the Gegenwart that the causes are to be found 
not only in lack of funds, due to the demands of militarism, but 
also in the influence of the church and the aristocracy over the 
public schools. In spite of the law which places the supervision 
of schools entirely into the hands of the state, the country school 
inspectors are almost everywhere clergymen. The entire peda- 
gogical eutfit of these inspectors is in the majority of cases ac- 
quired in a six weeks’ course at the seminary. The district in- 
spectors likewise have no better qualifications for their work. 
The teacher, dependent on the good will of his clerical superior, 
is often obliged to perform menial services. Only since last Feb- 
ruary have the country teachers been released by ministerial ordi- 
nance from the performance of such duties as the —s 
church floors, the tolling of bells, the lighting of fires, etc, The 
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influence wielded by the landed proprietors, who have still so 
largely the right to appoint teachers within their domains, re- 
duces the appointees to a condition not far removed from vassal- 
age. In 1891, 12,160 teachers’ positions were within the gift of 
the nobility. Efforts to improve the pecuniary status of the 
teachers sometimes meet with an almost brutal rebuff. Thus, a 
Pommeranian commission, declared that a salary of $150 was 
more than sufficient for teachers in that province, and that, in- 
deed, it ought to be even less. 

That both the Wasson and the writer in the Berlin Gegenwart 
are justified in making these statements is amply corroborated by 
those who have looked into the workings of the Prussian school 
system. 


Utah. 


Dr. Jas. E, Talmage, the new president of the Utah university, 
returned the 11th inst. from an extended visit in Europe. 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Michigan university, is giving a course 
of lectures before the summer school at Provo. 

The summer school at Manti is having a seven weeks’ session 
on the New England plan. Dr. J. M. Tanner, a Harvard 
student, is in charge. 

Prof. W. M. Stewart and Prof. C. A. Whiting, both of Utah 
university, are the instructors in the official institute at Brigham 
City, Box Elder county. 

The summer school in Salt Lake City, under the auspices of 
the faculty of the university was well attended, and the session 
was a very profitable one. The summer school at Logan, the 
seat of the Agricultural college, makes a similar report. 

The progress that is being made in the Salt Lake City public 
schools is a matter of just pride to the citizens of that beautiful 
city. Superintendent J. F. Millspaugh in his annual report fur- 
nishes data showing that from a comparison made with two 
hundred and ten cities of the country, there are only six where 
the percentage of enrollment of population is as large as that of 
Salt Lake City during the year. The percentage of punctuality 
in attendance during the past year was 98.9%. 

The school census taken in Salt Lake in 1893, gave an enroll- 
ment of 11,294 persons. Of this number, 10,092 were enrolied 
in the public schools during the year, an increase of 13.8%. The 
average daily attendance was 7,354.8¢. The per cent. of pupils 
in daily attendance, based on average number belonging was 
92.7 ; the per cent., based on number enrolled, was 72.8%. There 
were thirty-four buildings owned and rented by the district, and 
several are now in course of erection, among which are the Grant 
and Oquirrh, two fine fifteen-room buildings. There are now 
employed in the city schools, one hundred and ninety teachers, 
which number will be increased next year. Supt. Millspaugh is 
a man of fine scholarly endowments, and has few equals as an 
educator and superintendent. No other city in the United States 
can boast of as much material progress in schools as can Salt 
Lake since the time the schools were organized. 

Prof. Henry K. Warren, for five years president of Gates 
College, Nebraska, has been chosen president of ‘the new Salt 
Lake college, under the auspices of the Congregational church. 





Dr. White on “ Summer Schools, 


In the report of Dr. E. E. White’s address on the training of 
teachers in summer schools there appeared an error to which 
attention is called because it attributed to the speaker a criticism 
he did not make. On page 79, the sentence, “ The chief fault to 
be found with the summer schools of the first class,” etc., should 
have read “‘ The chief fault to be found with the short session 
schools which are organized for mere review.” The following quota- 
tions from Dr. White’s paper will perhaps explain the point more 
clearly. After giving a brief classification of the summer schools 
in (1) schools that teach special branches of knowledge; (2) 
schools that teach the arts, and (3) schools that teach pedagogy 
and its related branches, Dr. White said : 


** Many summer schools of the first class are now annually held in differ- 
ent parts of the country. increasingly in connection with colleges and uni- 
versities—whatever may be the difference between these institutions in this 
country. Their multiplication has been greatly stimulated by the Chautavu- 
qua movement, and later by the university extension movement; and there 
is likely to be a considerable increase in the number of such schools from 
year to year. They are proving very helpful to earnest students who have 
not enjoyed full college advantages, and also to graduates who wish to pur- 
sue special hnes of study and are not able to take resident pOst-graduate 
courses. They usually continue from four to six weeks. 

‘The influence of these schools in promoting the adoption of better 
methods of teaching the subjects studied has been marked. The Agassiz 
school, at Penikese, though continued but two sessions, owing to the death 
of its illustrious founder, gave to the country nearly a score of naturalists 
who have been leaders in efforts, greatly needed to improve the methods of 
science teaching in American schools and colleges. [he schools of lan- 
guages (Sauveur’s in Amherst, Mass., being one of the earliest), of litera- 
ture, physics, chemistry, etc., have also exerted a salutary influence on the 
teaching of these subjects, this being specially true when they have been 
conducted by eminent scholars and teachers.” 

* * # # * *In the above classification of summer schools, we have 
not included those short-session schools which are organized for the review 
of the several branches of study in which veachers are required to pass an 
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examination in order to receive a certificate. These review schools are 
called by different names, sometimes normal institutes, a title wholly inap- 
propriate when they do not add to the reviews of the legal branches helpful 
pedagogical instruction. In the absence of such instruction, no school is 
entitled to the appellation ‘ Normal.’ These review schools are here and 
there called ‘ Summer Schools,’ a misleading appellation. 

**I have long doubted the real value of many of these brief review schools 
asa means of preparing teachers for their high office. They undoubtedly 
assist their students in passing examinations for certificates, especially when 
the instructors are the examiners! It is feared, however, that they do not 
greatly improve the real scholarship of teachers as a class. It is one thing 
to cram for an examination, and quite another to acquire real knowledge 
and abiding power. In so far as these brief reviews enable poor scholars to 
pass examinations and thus gain admission to the schools as teachers, they 
are of questionable benefit, to say the least. 

** But these hurried reviews often, if not usually, present bad methods of 
school instruction, While classes are formed, even lessons daily assigned, 
the instructors do very little genuine class work—such work as must be 
done in the school-room with young pupils. They do most of the talking, 
the young teachers being listeners; they teach much by outlines and sum- 
maries ; and these and other bad methods of real school work are carried by 
imitation into the elemetary schools, The saving element in these review 
schools is the pedagogical instruction given, if any, and the interest and 
zeal in teaching awakened.” 





Studies of Childhood, 


Dr. James Sully has contributed to the September Pofu/ar 
Science Monthly a charming article on ‘*‘ The Imaginative Side of 
Play.” The following extracts from it gives glimpses of conclu- 
sions reached by careful studies of childhood : 


“ The root impulse of play is to realize a bright, pretty idea ; 
hence its close kinship with art as a whole. 

Children love to enact their little play-scenes in some remote 
spot, withdrawn from notice, where imagination suffers no let 
from the intrusion of mother, nurse, or other members of the real 
environment. How many a thrilling, exciting play has been car- 
ried out in a corner, especially if it be dark, or, better still, 
screened off! The fascination of curtained spaces, as those be- 
hind the window curtains, under the table with the tablecloth 
hanging low, will be fresh in lhe memory of all who can recall 
their childhood. 

To the natural, unskeptical eye the boy on his rude-carved 
wooden “ gee-gee,” slashing the dull flanks with all a boy’s glee, 
is realizing the joy of actual riding; is possessed for the moment 
with the glorious ideas that the stiff, least organic looking struct- 
ures which he strides is a very horse. 

We must remember that a detailed pictorial representation, es- 
pecially if it is colored, gives to the eye a full presentiment of a 
scene and so favors a particularly clear and vivid imaginative real- 
ization. 

Play is largely imitative of what has been experienced by the 
child, seen by him, or told him by others. 

How interesting a subject for study is offered us in children’s 
play! Here, as has been well said, we seem to catch the child in 
his own world, acting out his own impulses without stimulus, 
guidance, or restraint from others. Here, with something of the 
poet, the artist, the serious man of business, too, yet being in 
truth none of these, he sets about creating his own world—a 
world which, like those we all create in our several fashions, bears 
on every feature the stamp of the creative mind.” 





How to Govern a School. 


A teacher who cannot govern himself, cannot govern a school, If a 
teacher carries a restless spirit into the school-room, she will find restle:s 
pupils. If she shows anger, impatience, carelessness, untidiness, she is met 
with the same, So she must always keep calm, cool, collected. 

A number of rules do more harm than good, They make a pupil feel as 
if he was shut up in State’s prison, crushed under foot by laws that rasp in- 
stead of benefit, The best teacher I ever knew only had onerule—and that 
was hardly a rule, the yoke of it was so easy because of the teacher’s interest 


in her work. The rule was, ‘* Always keep busy,” ‘‘ for,” says she, ‘if l 
can only keep my pupiis at work,” they will have no time for mischief.” 
‘* But how about outside?” asked one. ‘‘ Do your large boys ever 


swear, smoke, quarrel, fight, mark or deface school buildings ?” 

** No, never,” smiled the teacher, *‘ for that is all covered with our school 
laws, They are not my rules but the state’s. and violations are punished, 2s 
you know, by suspensivn or expulsion. All I have to do isto enforce them if 
necessary, One way I have of restraining my large boys 1s to remind them 
ocasionally, *‘ Not to forget that they are gentlemen.” They will straighten 
up at once, with a different feeling entirely. At least I find it so with my 
boys,—and I always treat them as if they were gentlemen. I tell them 
sometimes, how proud I am of them when they dosome particularly praise- 
worthy act.” 

And this last, how necessary, for some teachers seem to be on the lookout 
for faults more than they are for virtues—and what is more exasperating to 
a high-spirited girl or boy than to have somebody constantly seeking to 
find out all the bad and ignore al) the good? The boy knows there is 
somé good in him, and he rebels, because of lack of appreciation. Ifateacher 
would only’ take more pains to seek out the good and commend it, she 
would be surprised to find that the good over-balanced the bad nearly every 
time. 

Then a teacher must always command respect. This she cannot do if 
she has any disagreeable habits. She must be extremely neat in her attire. 
It is better to wear quiet colors, as color often has much to do with the 
quieting of some children’s nerves, 

I have heard that a teacher who always dressed in dark green had the 
adoration of all her pupils. You know there is something restful to the 
eye in green, and I have an idea that she owed a large part of her success 
in knowing how to dress. Mrs. A. E. C, MASKELL. 
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Correspondence. 


An Invitation. 


Our correspondence column is intended to help teachers over 
rough spots in the road. The questions it is intended to discuss 
here are such as relate to special difficulties; relations with 
trustees, parents, school neighbors, school officials, and abnor- 
mal children ; questions encountered in child study; questions 
arising from neighborhood or nationality of children, etc. Our 
readers have a standing invitation to come to us with all such 
questions and we will answer them as well as we can according 
to the explicitness of the information given. 








The Study of Astronomy. 


Through the winter the heavens were to us a nightly study, Our interest 
was first awakened by the scholars reading before the scheal eulactions from 
‘Story Land of Stars,” by M. L. Pratt, and clippings from the New York 
Herald’s weekly series of astronomical articles. The brilliant constellation 
** Orion” was a noble warrior outlined in the sky, to our imagination. Also 
the location of the evening stars was a pleasure, and our newsboys found 
companionship in their early morning walks in the morning stars, and were 
very desirous of knowing all the facts in regard to them, their mythology and 
all. 

To learn of the planets, with their many moons, magnitude, length of 
year, etc., was a delight ; vast distance, long periods of time perfectly com- 
puted ; and the great plan of the orbits was finely illustrated in the near ap- 
proach of the planet Neptune to the earth this spring. 

Always the puzzling question clamors loudly for solution, ‘‘ Are those 
planets inhabited ?” 

Some scholars reckoned the time it would require sound to reach us should 
an explosion occur in the sun ; the answers varied, but that gave additional 
interest, 

Grown scholars know little of the science of the stars, but once they be- 
come interested the journals of the day furnish a great amount of informa- 
tion. It is surprising how much ts written on this subject that is within easy 
comprehension of a child, and to grasp the mysteries and wonderments of 
the great truths broadens and uplifts their thoughts, and help to mold noble 
characters. A.M. S. 

An item in your issue of Aug. 11,—‘‘ Kindly explain what you should do 
if placed before a class of beginners,”—brings me to my feet. I remember 
that I was taught a, b, c, and learned to read, so that in one year the news- 
paper, story-book,—if I was fortunate enough to find one,—the Bible, or ‘what 
not,’ could be read at a glance. I remember, also, that some of my fellow- 
sufferers learned as readily as myself; and I remember that some of them 
never learned to read. hen in the late ’7o’s I secured my first school in 
the country, I had splendid success by making them spell the words in the 
primer. In Ohio, it seems to me, it is all the way we know. Certain it is 
I can put my finger figuratively on a great muaiber of boys and girls, old 
ones, of course, who learned arithmetic, grammar, spelling, etc., etc., by 
the good, old-fashioned method, and they succeeded, fairly well at least. 
Would you believe it? I did not know that there was an educational paper 
published, and had never heard of David Page. In the winter of 1879 or 
80, I accidentally found at my boarding house a copy of Steele’s Physics, 
and a well worn copy of Page that had been the property of an Eastern 
schoolmaster who spent a few months in Ohio. I never met the man, but 
to his memory I owe much, and to his grave a chaplet of roses, I caught 
something from these books, and as soon as my term closed, I entered 
school to prepare for teaching. During the next two years spent in study I 
heard much of the ‘‘ phonic method,” and determined to use it. 

‘*On entering school again as teacher, I began with the new method. It 
was a success from the beginning. Many of my pupils learned to read 
rapidly, and some of them never could read, During this year I began to 
read THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and caught the idea of the ‘ word method,’ 
so dropping both of my old friends for the new, found myself at the end of 
the year, just where I had been at the close of my other years, as concerns 
reading. That closed my work in the country schools, and during my years 
as a superintendent, the combination has just about accomplished what had 
been done before separately. 

‘* My own child entered school last September, and was placed in a class 
that reached during the year over sixty pupils. Her teacher was an enthu- 
siast. I watched her closely all year to see what she did do, and to be 
honest with myself and everybody else I cannot tell. The only complaint 
ever made to me by any person was that ‘she had no plans,’ ‘ was not sys- 
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tematic,’ to all of which I had to subscribe. If you had asked for her plans 
in the morning, she would have been unable to give them. It is very 
doubtful whether she cculd have told you at night what plan had been 
followed during the day. Butshe was a success, My girl, no brighter thar 
thousands of other children, has read the First Reader, the Second Reader, 
/Esop’s Fables, two or three Alternate Readers, picks up any book or paper 
and reads it intelligently ; handles the language as well as anybody's child, 
knows the number work of the grade, in fact will be able to jump a grade 
next F oe 

‘* There are at least a dozen more children in the grade who can do the 
same thing. At the close of school the teacher married, and it will be a 
very long time before we can find her equal. She had certainly done little 
in the line of book psychology. She had certainly been a student of ‘ paid- 
ology.’ Had I a dozen children I would not hesitate to start them with such 
a woman. But I am back to the question of that high school teacher, 
* How shall we initiate our children into the mysteries of reading in the 
most approved way’ ?” M. F. ANDREW. 

Linwood, O. 





Editor of THE SCHOOL JoURNAL :—In yourissue of August 11 you credit 
me with having organized the Sunday-school in Chicago which an unscrupu- 
lous newspaper reporter later described as an anarchistic affair. The fact is 
not I, but Mr, Hartung, an enthusiastic pupil of mine, was its founder, and 
organized it somewhat after the plan of a Sunday-school which I was at that 
time conducting in Milwaukee, Wis,, under the auspices of the Free Reli- 
gious Congregation of that place. Mr. Hartung started his Sunday school 
in 1888, It comprised a kindergarten and one or two classes for older chil- 
dren. There was singing, moral instruction, history, and natural science 
teaching ; geographical and botanizing excursions, and the like. Mr. Har- 
tung wrote me full particulars of his work, and I encouraged and advised 
him as well as I could. The infamous misrepresentation of the aims and 
work of the school that appeared in a Chicago paper made the round of the 
press of the land, and was apparently the source of that widespread belief 
that there are dynamite Sunday-schools in Chicago, an impression which 
found utterance even at the education gathering in Asbury Park six years 
after the libel was committed —a striking example of the survival of the un- 
fittest. MAXIMILIAN P, E, GROSZMANN, 





When is it right to teach signs in arithmetic ? Cc. 


That depends upon the method. To the teacher who puts 
figures and signs upon the blackboard, and teaches them as the 
alphabet used to be taught, we should say /eave figures and signs 
out of first year's work. To the teacher who muses figures and 
signs as a means of silent number talk, we should say go ahead 
—use them from the beginning. There is no harm in putting a 
2 on the board when the child says two, in the natural course of 
number work; but there is harm in putting it there-and making 
him say, ‘‘ That is the figure 2,” or, in making him say 2 for the 
sake of putting it there. Here is an example of one way to teach 
figures : 

I saw some of you Pm ing tag at recess. How many times 
were you caught, Freddie? ‘* Two times.” 

Two times to-day (writing a very careful 2 on the blackboard) 
—and how many times yesterday? ‘One time.” 

And one time yesterday (putting a 1 under the 2, and drawing a 
line beneath it.) How many times did that make for both days? 
“ Three times for yesterday and to-day.” 

Is that right, children? Then I'll put the 3 here (under the 
line). (Other similar “sums” are done for other children. They 
are then copied on slates. No severe drill upon “‘ what the figures 
say.”) 


Last Personally-Conducted Tour to the North via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


On Tuesday, August the 2:st, the last of the personally-conducted tours to 
the North, via the Pennsylvania Railroad, will be run. The party will leave 
Philadelphia in special Pullman cars, and the tour includes Watkins Glen, 
Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga, and down the Hud- 
son River. 

The round-trip rate, including all aqoeemey expenses, from New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Newark, Trenton, Baltimore, and Washington, is $90.00. Tickets 
will also be sold from other stations at proportionate rates. Tourist Agent and 
Chaperon will conduct the party. 

For tickets, descriptive itineraries, and reservation of seats on the train, 
address Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 





THOMPSON'S EDUCATIONAL 


AND INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 





THOMPSON’S DRAWING is the latest system and the best 
system. ; 

1. It is the result of long and successful experience in teaching. 

2. It is abundantly supplied with teachers’ manuals which do 
much to supply the place of the special teacher where such can- 
not be employed. 

3. It is thoroughly pedagogic. 

4. It attaches unusual importance tothe expression of Thought 
by Drawing. 

5. It is more comprehensive than other systems. 

6. It is inductive and deductive, analytic and synthetic. 

7. It allows great freedom in the arrangement of courses, 

8. It is practical. 





The Series is complete and adapted to the needs of all lines of 
school work. 


THOMPSON’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 


Primary Free-Hand Series (Nos. 1-4). Each No., per doz. - - $1.00 


Privary Free-Hand Manual. 114 pages. Paper. - - -40 
Advanced Free-Hand Series (Nos. 5-8'. Each No., per doz. - 1.50 
Model and Object Series (Nos, 1-3). Each No., per doz. ° 1.75 
Model and Object Manual. 84 pages. Paper. - - : 35 
Aesthetic Series (Nos. 1-6), Each No., per doz. - - - 1.50 
Aesthetic Manual. 174 pages. Paper. - + - - - .60 
Mechanica! Series (Nos. 1-6). Each No., per doz. - : 2.00 
Mechanical Manual. 172 pages. Paper. - - - - 75 


THOMPSON’S MANUAL TRAINING, No. !. 
Treats of Clay Modelling, Stick and Tablet Laying, Paper Folding 
and Cutting, Color, and Construction of Geomewrncal Solids, Il- 
lustrated. 66 pages. Large Svo. Paper. - - - - 25 


THOMPSON’S MANUAL TRAINING, No. 2. 
Treats ot Mechanical Drawing, Clay Modelling in Relief, Color, 
Wood Carving, Paper Cutting and Pasting. Illustrated. 70 pages. 


Large 8vo. Paper. - - 35 


Ideal Course in Elementary Art Instruction by Prof. Thompson and sample pages of the boeks sent free. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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The Black Death in China. 


China is suffering from a plague similar to the Black Death 
that robbed Europe, during the seventeenth century, of 25,000,000 
people. Although the plague has been at work for the past fif- 
teen years in the southwestern part of the empire, it was not un- 
til the beginning of the present year that its progress became 
alarming, Canton was the city that was largely affected by it at 
first. Some say that the people became infected from eating pois- 
oned rats; others that the drouth lowered the streams and ren- 
dered poisonous the scant water, and still others that the drinking 
water was made unwholesome by dead rats, It is certain that 
the disease was caused by uncleanliness of some kind and that it 
cannot remain long in a cleancity. From Canton it spread rapid- 
ly to the island city of Hongkong, greatly to the alarm of the Brit- 
ish residents. Thousands of people have died in these two cities. 
The person attacked has a chill followed by a fever, during which 
the temperature rises to 105°. There is headache followed by 
stupor. Usually within twenty hours after the chill a hard swell- 
ing appears, on the neck, under the arm, or in the groin. If the 
patient lives beyond the fifth day he usually recovers. There is 
very little danger of the disease reaching our shores. 


Rocking Stones in Connectieut.—A number of Yale students 
have found several more rocking stones near Stonington, Conn. 
These stones, which in many cases are as large as small houses, 
are suppesed to have been brought down from the north by 4loat- 
ing icebergs during the glacial period. One of these stones weighs 
seventy-five tons and is so evenly balanced that it swings through 
an arc at the top of the stone of eight inches. It can be moved 
with a slight pressure of the hand. 


Fish that Fall Upward.—Deep-sea fish are liable to a curious 
form of accident. If they rise to a great distance above the floor 
of the ocean the gases of their swimming bladders become con- 
siderably expanded, Up to a certain point the muscles of their 
bodies can counteract this tendency ; if they pass that limit they 
continue to rise, becoming more and more distended as they go, 
and are gradually killed during their long journey to the surface 
of the sea, They may be said, therefore, to fall upward. No 
other animals in the world are subject to accidents of this kind. 





Half Rates to Washirgton, D. C., and Return, via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


For the Biennial Encampment of the Supreme Lodge and Grand Encampment 
of the Knights of Pythias of the world, to be held at Washir gton, D. C., August 
27th to September sth, inclusive, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell, 
from August 23d to 28th, inclusive, round trip tickets to Washington and return 
at rate of a si ngie Ta re for the roundtrip. These tickets will be valid for return 
passage until September 6th, with a further extension of time until September 
15th, obtainable by depositing tickets with joint agent at Washington on or 
before September 6th. This arrangement will afford a rare opportunity to all 
to visit the National Capitol. 

Stop-off at Philadelphia and Baltimore will be allowed on tickets through those 
points. 

Round-trip tickets from Washington to Baltimore and return, limited to two 
ane ss day of sale, can be purchased during this Encampment at rate 
of $1.25 each. 
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New Books. 


In preparing First Lessons in Reading, Elizabeth H. Funden- 
berg has kept constantly in mind the fact that reading is a pro- 
cess of thought-getting and that anything that tends to develop 
thought will help to advance the pupil in the art. When the 
thought is understood then should come the sign. The words 
already known should be connected with their written or printed 
signs. She has therefore chosen the sentence or word method as 
the basis of this work, and when the child has become familiar 
with a considerable number of written or printed forms that are 
in his vocabulary he passes to the phonic-word method, in order 
to acquire the power of pronouncing new words without the aid 
of the teacher. By the phonic-word method the learner is re- 
quired to observe, to compare, to analyze, and to construct words, 
Either the phonic or the word method alone does not meet the 
requirements. It is intended that the pictures given in this book 
shall be used in stimulating the thought of the child. In the 
Teachers’ Edition is a complete manual in which each lesson is 
fully developed, together with outlines for slate and board work ; 
also full instructions on phonics, rules for pronunciation, spell- 
ing, etc. One thing the author impresses on the teacher, and that 
is that progress does not consist in going over so many pages, 
but in the development of independence in the child in the gather- 
ing of thoughts through words. (American Book Co., New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 





The advantages claimed in favor of vertical writing are that it 
allows the pupils to sit in a vertical position, namely, fronting the 
desk; both eyes are exercised equally, lessening the chances of 
injury, and the hand is not cramped as in sloping writing ; the 
writing is more legible; characteristics of individual style are 
preserved ; it is more easily learned ; it requires less space; can 
be written more quickly and with less labor, etc. Although some 
of these claims are disputed, this style of writing offers great ad- 
vantages or it would not have met with the approval it has in 
Germany, England, and America. Zhe American System of 
Vertical Writing is comprised in a series of six copy-books just 
issued. The prominent thing to be noticed about the system is 
its extreme simplicity, and this will enable the younger pupils to 
master it readily. The first book contains copies of larger size 
expressly for them; the others are for older pupils. (American 
Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 


Although Switzerland has been written about by many persons 
the theme is such a prolific one that there are still new and inter- 
esting things to say about this romantic country. W. D. Mc- 
Cracken has produced two little volumes, Romance Switzerland 
and Zeutonic Switzerland. While the volumes contain many 
things that the tourist will want to know they are far removed 
from the guide-book. They are descriptive, historical, biograph- 
ical, giving an idea of Switzerland as it was and as it is. The 
descriptions are ample yet lacking needless detail, and cover cities, 
mountains, lakes, etc. Many of the people who have shed 
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a library in your school? 


A small but well-selected SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
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honor on Switzerland are noted, such as Rousseau, Madame de 
Staél, Calvin, Amiel, and others, and estimates of their work 
given. Much of the romance of Switzerland is contained in its 
history; this is given at considerable length. Even the casual 
reader is struck with the beauty of the style in these books; it is 
graceful and flowing. They will be very pleasant companions for 
the traveler. (Joseph Knight Co., Boston.) 


We think there is no doubt the children will be interested in 
the stories in the /nterstate Third Reader, by Mary I. Lovejoy. 
as they relate to subjects within their range of thought. Nature 
and child life are presented in simple language, and made more 
attractive with the aid of illustrations, They are in the narrative 
and conversational style rather than the descriptive, as being bet- 
ter adapted to the intelligence of young pupils. The longer and 
harder words are placed at the beginning of the lessons, so that 
the pupil may become familiar with them and not stumble over 
them when reading. Bright bits of verse worth remembering are 
scattered through the book. (Lothrop Company, Boston.) 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle Making, and Fish 
Breeding, by John Harrington Keene, contains just the informa- 
tion longed for by the great majority of boys who are so situated 
that they can enjoy this most healthful of out-door sports. The 
author is an intelligent and a practical fisherman, and gives 
the why and wherefore of all things that are likely to per- 
plex the young angler, as well as the making of each piece of 
tackling, giving the methods he has himself put in practice—all 
illustrated by suitable diagrams. The work is finished by a com- 
prehensive chapter on the breeding of fishes. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.50.) 


_ Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy) is a very interesting story-writer as 
Is attested by her host of readers among the young people 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. In her latest 
book, Wanted, she has taken up the cause of that much maligned 
class that includes so many faithful, earnest, conscientious, and 
strong women—the step-mother—who often has to contend with 
great difficulties in bringing up children not her own. Heroic 
life histories often result, that if written out for all to read would 
portray saints and martyrs for canonization. But because they 
are lived, not written, the world has fallen into the cheap and 
careless habit of making the step-mother the target for all sorts 
of random shots of ridicule and abuse. Pansy has treated this 
theme ably, producing a story that will be read with pleasure b 

thousands, and that will no doubt be productive of much good. 
(Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


The love of young people for the wonderful impels them to 
read stories of adventure, sometimes good and sometimes bad. 
In order to keep them from the latter, the better class of such sto- 
ries, like Westward, Ho! by Charles Kingley, should be placed 
before them. This is a tale of the time of Elizabeth, and the 
scene is laid principally in the new world. It will help interest 
the young people in geography and history; the style is wonder- 
fully gtaphic not to say dramatic. An abridged edition for 
schools has just been added to Macmillan’s school library. (Mac- 
millan & Co,, New York. 56 cents.) 


Teachers are beginning to appreciate the advantages of an in- 
telligent study and observation of nature on the part of the 
younger children. This result has been brought about largely 
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through the writings of enthusiastic teachers of science, like Wil- 
bur S. Jackman, of the Cook county normal school. Mr, Jack- 
man has just issued a useful little book entitled Field Work in 
Nature Study. The author in this book directs the attention to 
such things as may be observed by children during a country 
ramble, by means of well-chosen questions. Hints and sugges- 
tions of such a character are given the teacher that, even if he 
has not had a thorough training in science, he will be able to con- 
duct these investigations of his classes successfully, Thus the 
pupils will lay the foundations for the study of zoology, botany, 
meteorology, geology, etc., by the observation of the familiar ob- 
jects around them, besides receiving training in scientific investi- 
gation. A bibliography of popular books on science is given, 
which many teachers will find of great value in directing the col- 
lateral reading of their pupils. (Published by the author.) 


In a little manual entitled Composition and Criticism, by 
Albert W. Emerson, S. B., superintendent of schools, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., the author has endeavored to make essay-writing easy 
for the pupils by teaching them to avoid errors, by suggesting 
various fertile subjects, and by showing them how to prepare and 
to follow an outline of the divisions and subdivisions of a subject. 
There is no need of composition being such a bugbear as it is in 
many schools. The directions and suggestions in this bogk will 
do much toward smoothing the way of both teacher and pupil. 
(C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 40 cents.) 


Summer Excursions. 


Something about the pretty places along the line of the West Shore. 

The public will soon be spoilec, so handsomely is it catered to in the way of 
lustrous paper, type and engravings. Nothing could be more plain and matter- 
of-fact than the old-fashioned guide—books. othing could be more enticing to 
the eye than those which are now issued, 

The book just issued this Summer by the West Shore Railroad, and entitled, 
* Summer Excursions,” calls forth this comparison and comment, Its exterior 
is presented in most attractive fashion. The descriptive text of all that romantic 
region through which the West Shore runs, and toward which it leads, is written 
in a readable alluring manner. This reading matter is interspersed with illus- 
trations of scenery that are in no whit behina such handsomely illustrated 
magazines as * Harper's” and the “Century.” In addition to these are the 
carefully prepared maps, the detailed information about trains, and lists of 
boarding houses and Summer hotels. 

It is the sort of book in looks that travelers will be proud to hold in their hands 
with their Spring clothes, merely as an accessory of their toilet, and the kind of 
book, in fact, that will tempt everybody to the woods who has the money to 
leave the town. Six cents in stamps, for postage, will procure a copy from H. 
B. Jacoe, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 363 Broadway, New York. 


Every tissue of the body is made stronger by the use of Hood's Sarraparilla. 





HE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 
To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly paper, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, for Prim- 
ary Teachers, is $1.00 a year, THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EpUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
oth Street, New -York. 





Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis Hotel FINI 





NEW YORK. 














AYER’S 


the Only 


Sarsaparilla 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
IT LEADS 


ALL OTHER 











The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in The un rivalled liqu id 


the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at | 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a | 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity | 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 










WILLIAM TAYLOR, Pror. | 
B 's Pepsin G 
eeman’s Pepsin Gum. 
= CAUTION,.—See that the name 
: Beeman is on each wrapper. 
] The Perfection of Chewing 
_ Gum and a Delicious Remedy | 
4 for Indigestion. Esch tablet con- 
SS P7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.’ 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times, Se: 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 


| as Crown and Bridge Work, 


Food tonic and nerve 
strengthener. Always 


ready for use. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
ulres the most accurate 
aojustment with perfect mec! jeal construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1888. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St, HY. 
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A NOTABLE EVENT. 
The publication on August 25, 1894, of 


John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. 


_ With Topical Analysis and Suggestive Questions and Directions for Teachers, by Franx A. Hitt. 
With illustrations and maps. remo, half leather, Small Pica type. 495 pages, $1.00, net. 


Correspondence solicited. A descriptive circular containing sample pages will be sent to any address 


on application. 





Riverside Literature Series. 


No. 63. Latest issue. Longfellow’s PAUL REVERE’S RIDE, AND OTHER POEMS. Paper, 


15 cents, net. 


Published at the request of many teachers who have used No. 11, containing Longfellow's THE 
CHILDREN’S HOUR, AND OTHER POEMS, suitable for children in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Nes, 11 and 63 will soon be issued also in a single volume in linen covers at 40 cents, net. 

New numbers of the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES will appear each month of the 


present school year. 


A circular giving the table of contents of each Number will be sent to any address on application, 


A NEW COMBINATION, 


Longfellow—Whittier—Lowell. 


Longfellow’s EVANGELINE (Riverside Literature Series, No #. 
Whittier's SNOWBOUND, AMONG THE HILLS, AND SONGS OF LABOR. (Riverside 


Literature Series, No. 4). 


Lowell’s VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, AND OTHER PIECES. (Riverside Literature Series, 


No, 30). 


Price, in one volume, 16mo, linen covers, 50 cents net. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company 

Are the only authorized publishers of the works of LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, LOWELL, 
EMERSON, and HAWTHORNE. All editions which lack the imprint or authorization of Houghton, 
Mifflia & Company are issued without the consent and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 





A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents of each of the seventy-eight numbers of the 
Riverside Literature Series, will be sent to any address on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 E. 17th St., New York. 


28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 





Popular Text Books for Schools 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
DAVIS READING BOOKS. 
VENABLE’S ARITHMETICS. 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


(3 books. ) 

(4 numbers.) 

(2 book series.) 
(5 books.) 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


ETC.. 


ETC. 


Please send for full descriptive catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS 


BOSTON 





25 VOLUMES IN ONE 


— THE — 


Teachers’ and Students’ 
LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Lind, and others, Thir- 
teenth year. Undiminisbed populariy. Best ideas 
and best methods of best teachers. 





20—State Superintendents—20 
and thousands of teachers indorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
IN PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION, OF for daily use in 
school-room, 


New Edition Revised to Date. 
PRIC Cloth beveled. marbled edges, $2.50 PRICE 


Library leather, ~* 3-25 


AGENTS s This is the easiest thing to 
= sell ever put before teachers. 
Extra inducements this season. Pages and terms tree. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 (F) Randolph St., CHICAGO. 








CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Tue CorTma METHOD. 
Spanish in W Lessons. 11th Edition. 
Ingles en 2 Lecciones. 4th Edition. 
Frances en W Lecciones. In Press. 
Amparo—Spanish Novel anno:ated in English. 3rd 
edition. 3 cents. 
Amparo—in Spanish and English. 2nd edition 75 cts. 
EL Ixptano—Spanish Comedy, annotated in English. 
5th edition. 40 cents. 
Ex [xpiaso—In Spanish and English. 4thed. 3% cents. 
DEPUES DE La Livvia. 3d ed. annotd in English., 35cts. 
VeRrsos EsPaso“es. 4th ed. All the Spanish verbs, 40cts. 
MODELS Para Cartas. l3th edition. # cents. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for Catalogue 
of the largest stock of choice Spanish buoks in the 
United States. Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, 
and Colleges. 


CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


J Graded 

Lists fon 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 

Lists for teachers’, 

LIB R A RY students’, and readers 
reference. Should be 


in the hands of every book- 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Cloth. $1.50 
2.00 





buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 





Standard High School and 
College Text-Books. 


§. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition 


Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, and de- 
signed to accompany the reading of Cesar and 
Cicero. By ExisHa Jones, M.A., $1.00. 


Exercises in Greek Prose Composition 


Adapted to the leading Greek Grammars with a 
full English-Greek Vocabulary. By Exisua Jones, 
M.A. $1.00, 


“In spite of all the new books on Latin and Greek 
Prose Composition that have recently been publi-hed 
for preparatory schools, I still cling to Jones's nooks as 

iving the best results all around.”—Pror. Wal TER 
Guise, Leland Stanford University. 


First Lessons in Latin. 
The shortest and most thorough Introduction. 
Adapted to the Leading Latin Grammars, hence no 
change of grammar required. By ExisHa Jones, 
M.A. $1.13. 


“We return to Jones’ Latin Lessons, after having 
changed it for a book that proved itself decidedly in- 
— 4 . Waa, Prin. Winthrop, Mass., High 
Se! L 


First Lessons in Greek. 


By Dr. James R. Boise. Re ised by J. G. Patten- 
gill. $r.00. 


‘An admirable school-book. The exercises are 
graded with s es accurate judgment.’’—JacoB 
Cooper, D.C.L., Prof. of Greek, Rutgers College. 


Elements of English Composition. 
A preparation for Rhetoric. By Muss L. A. Cuit- 
TENDEN. 60 cents. 


“*T find it particularly rich in practical s stions.” 
—F.C. Foster, Prin. of Schools, Canton, ne 


“ Chittenden’s Composition is excellent, and espe- 
cially adapted for the first year classes in high schools. 


—SAMUEL ABBOTT, Master in English, Saiem, Mass, 
High School. 


Development of English Literature 


and Language. 

By A.trrep H. Watsx, M.A. No other work 
covers the same ground, and gives so lucid, in- 
structive, and entertaining a presentation of our 
literary and linguistic development. It will tend 
to form habits of reacing with intelligent discrim- 
mation, and is remarkably well adapted for the 
class-room. 


Library Edition, z vols. 1ooo pages, ° + $4.00 
University Edition, 2 vols. in one cover, . . 300 

“I regard Welsh’s Euglish Literature as the very 
best work accessible to American teachers. Noone 
at all interested in the subject can afford to do with- 
out this excellent manual.”—J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. 
City Schools, Kansus City, Mo. 


Essentials of Geometry. 

By Atrrev H. We su, M.A., ot 25. 

“The most pleasing features of Welsh's Geomet 
are: Its definitions. so well combining adequacy an 
conciseness; the logical order preserved in the ar- 
rangement of the theorems; the simplicity and clear- 
ness of the demonstrations, and the all but faultless 
diagrams.”—New England Journal of Education. 


Geological Excursions. 
Or the Rudiments of Geology for Young Learners. 
By Dr. ALEXANDER WINCHELL., $1.25. 


“The boy who is led through these excursions as the 
author directs will have a more practical knowledge 
of geology than the majority of haere 21 graduates.” — 
T. B. STOWELL, Ph.D., State Normal School, Cortland, 
N. Y. 


Geological Studies. 
Or Elements of Geology; for High Schocls, Col- 
leges, etc. By Dr. ALExaxpER WINCHELL. $2.50. 


“IT am convinced students will get more real and 
valuable knowledge from it than from any other work 
of the kind yet published.”—Epwarp T. Fristor, A.M., 
LL.D., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 


Liberal Terms for First Introduction. 


We shail be pleased to send our new 16-page Cata- 
logue and full descriptive circulars to any teacher. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


262 & 264 Wabash Ave., 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
6034 Woodlawn Av 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 9°34 Woodiaws 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
sters the Best Teach 
ARGES NO ADVANCE : REGIS. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU ‘ifisccic'so'% ene 


depends on actual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions irst 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. (Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 


66 occurred i in our school and must be filled 
AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY at once.” Scores of such letters come 
to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni 


ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand hook free. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, = =VERETT.9. Fisk & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
ern Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
o Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ii; 131 Third Street, Portland. Ore.; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.: 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. | 




















Extracts from letters received by the Pa. Ed. Bureau during the past few days: “I have just been 
elected to the Principalship of ——. This is the third position I secured through your agency.” FWrof..W. | 
“ Enclosed find fee for which please register me in your Bureau. Y ou bave secured positions for a brother | 

and a sister of mine and | trust you may do equally well for me.” Miss C 


Do you want a position? Now is the time to register. 


THE PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, L. B. Landis, A/anager, Allentown, Pa. | 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CoO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 











| 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “esiongen* 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 21! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 











Picturesque 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVEKYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE 18 FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 








Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. | 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers ts invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register xow, Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Buildiug, Denver, Colo. 








WANTED TEACHERS ’ 

Spo hee TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Sch, Saat eee vee | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Address . Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, | 
Editor School Soars Journal Wie Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice | 


schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. ° 


and renting of school property 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies | 150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yor« City. 
combined. Large business throu pet eee. 
west. Send for our new catalogue. A 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior | 




























~ poe We send the watch and box 
You examin 





y the express —_ 






of cigars and only one watchand ote 
box of cigars will be sold to each 
person st thisprice. Write today. 





Oldest and best known in U. S 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


luable in proportion to its 

An Agency irae It Pt 
& influence. it mere ears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends 
you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 








Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreien Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address | 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





TEACHERS AID. 


First-class positions are often vacant late in 
the season, and employers of teachers seeking | 


tne best avai/ab/e candidates turn immediately to some reliable bureau. 
Tue New York EpvucarionaL BUREAU enjoys an excellent reputation, | 
is widely known, fills good positions, and works honestly for its patrons. 
Perhaps you can consider a better position, or know where a teacher is 
wanted. If so write full particulars to the manager of this Bureau. No 


THE NATIONAL MFC. 
& IMPORTING CO.. 
334 Deartera St. pa 


Books for Institute Work 








Our line of books on History of Education : 


PEDAGOGICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
METHODS, 
MANAGEMENT, 
SCHOOL ECONOMY, 


Are best for institute work because they are 
brief but comprehensive; arranged with ques- 








room to print endorsements or places filled here ; these can be sent you. 


Let us hear from you. 


The New York Educational Bureau, 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager. 


61 East NINTH STREET. 





BREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi 


cating with advertisers. 


tions and topic headings; well-printed and 
bound ; by educators and writers of prominence 
and ability; inexpensive and within reach of 
every teacher, Samples sent to institute conduc- 
tors and instructors on reasonable terms, Liberal 
discount to institutes. 


| EL. KELLOCG & CO., 
let E. Oth St.. New York; also Chicago. 
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General Notes. 


Sun and Shade is a high class periodical 
in which is reproduced the work of some 
of the best artists and amateur photogra- 
phers. It is printed in the highest style of 
art on the best paper and is in every way 
worthy of preservation. The first picture 
in the July number is a chrome-gelatine re- 
production of “The Féte Champétre, a 
painting by Walter Petersen, a well-known 
German artist, and gives the colors exactly 
as they show inthe original. Thenthere are 

hotogravures showing Clarkson Stan- 

eld’s ‘‘ Lake of Como” and Dante Gabriel 
Rosetti’s “Italian Fortune Teller.” A 
number of other photogravures are made 
from photographs taken by amateur photo- 
graphers. Sun and Shade is issued 
monthly by the New York Photogravure 
Co., 137 West 23rd street, N. Y., at four 
dollars a year. 


Do you know that the /owest raves to all 

ints West are obtained via. the Nickle 
Plate Road? The shortest line between 
Buffalo and Chicago. Palace Buffet sleep- 
ing cars. Fast trains; inquire of nearest 
ticket agent or address, F. J. Moore, Gen'l 
Agent, 23 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“ Summer Excursions with Routes and 
Rates.” With numerous maps and illus- 
trations and lists of summer hotels along 
the Hudson, among the Catskills, at Sara- 
toga, Lake George, etc. may be obtained of 
H. B. Jagoe, General Eastern Passenger 
Agent,No, 363 Broadway, New York city. 


Liberal terms for first introduction are 
offered by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, for 
their standard high school and college text- 
books. These include Exercises in Latin 
Prose Composition, Exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition, First Lessons in Latin, 
by Elisha Jones, and First Lessons in Greek 
by Dr. James R. Boise. One teacher finds 
Miss Chittenden’s Elements of English 
Composition “ particularly rich in practical 
suggestions.” Other books to which we 
would call attention are Welsh’s Develop- 
ment of English Language and Literature 
and Essentials of Geometry and Winchell’s 
Geological Excursions and Geological Stud- 
ies. 


For fifty years Gillott’s pens have been 
in use and the public is well enough ac- 
quainted with them that a description of 
their qualities by us is not necessary. The 
celebrated numbers, 303, 404, 604 E. F., 
351, 601 E. F., 170, and the other styles may 
be obtained of dealers throughout the world, 
or of Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John street, 
a - 


It is a trait of human nature that it often 
clings to the old, even after the new has 
been proved to be much better. Thus it 
takes time to get people to use new inven- 
tions. The usefulness of the typewriter, 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


however, is being rapidly recognized. The | 
Smith Premier typewriter is widely used, as 
it has many points of excellence. An illus- | 
trated and descriptive catalogue will be sent | 
| by the Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syr- | 
acuse, N, Y. 


Are there days when you have the blues | 


and life does not seem to be worth very 
much? The chances are the cause is indi- | 
gestion. The Beeman Pepsin Chewing | 
Gum is offered as a remedy for this very | 
trouble. Each tablet contains one grain of 
Beeman’s pure pepsin. The gum is made 
by the Beeman Chemical Co., 72 Lake 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


It would be hard to find an apparatus 
that will furnish more amusement or in- 
struction than a good magic lantern. The 
Criterion ond Parabolon Magic Lanterns of 
J. B. Colt & Co., New York and Chicago, 
are giving excellent satisfaction ; oil, lime, 
and electric light are interchangeable, and 
there are microscope, ver.ical, polariscope, 
and other attachments. Views of the 
World’s fair, art, scripture, and other sub- 
jects can be furnished. 


THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT’S LIB 
RARY proves to be just what it claims, a 
real Ztérary of 25 volumes in one. The 
revised edition is reduced to $2.50. Pub- 
lished by T. S. Denison, of Chicago. 


The points advanced in favor of Thomp- | 
son's System of Drawing are the following : 
It is the result of long and suecessful ex- 
perience in teaching; it is abundantly sup 
plied with teachers’ manuals which do much 
to supply the place of the special teacher 
where such cannot be employed ; it is thor- 
oughly pedagogic: it attaches unusual im- 
portance to the expression of thought by 
drawing; it is more comprehensive than 
other systems; it is inductive and deduc- 
tive, analytic and synthetic ; it allows great 
freedom in the arrangement of courses; it 
is practical. D.C. Heath & Co. will serd 
free the “ Ideal Course in Elementary Art 
Instruction ” and sample pages of the books. 


A large, handsome Map of the United 
States, mounted and suitable for office or 
home use, is issued by the Burlington Route. 
Copies will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of fifteen cents in postage by P.S. 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent. C., B.& Q. R.R., 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Trilby” ends in the August Harfer’s 
and the same number contains the second 
instalment of Charles Dudley Warner's 
story entitled “The Golden House.” A 
more complete change of scence from the 
old world to the new could scarcely have 
been effected, for Mr Warner’s story is in- 
tensely American and modern, and its de- 
velopments from month to month will be 
awaited with eagerness. The life of New 
York city is faithfully mirrored in Mr. 
Smedley’s drawings that iliustrate the text. 





John Fiske’s latest work, a History of the 
United States for Schools,has just been pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr.Fiske’s 
rank as a historian should be sufficient rec- | 
ommendation for this work. It is furnished 
with topical analysis and suggestive ques- 
tions and directions for teachers, by Frank | 
A. Hall. No. 63 of the Riverside Literature 
series contains Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s | 
Ride, and Other Poems. A new volume} 
has been prepared containing Longfellow’s | 
Evangeline, Whittier’s Snowbound, Among | 
the Hills, and Songs of Labor, and Lowell's 
Vision of Sir Launfal, and other pieces. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the only au- 
thorized publishers of the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, and 
Hawthorne. 





Try the Nickel Plate Road when you go| 





West. Low rates via Nickle Plate Road. 


Tired, Weak, Nervous 


“I was in a discouraging condition, my 
health and strength almost gone. I had that 
A= = tired feeling frequently, 

ani had rheumatism so 
\, Severely that I had to 
walk with acane. I felt 
tired of life and was a 
burden to others. Ner- 
vous spells » ad dizziness 
added to my sufferings 
and greatly reduced my 
gr eS, strength. I began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon was so much bet- 
ter thatI kept on until I felt like a different 
person. I owe my present good health to Hood’s 


Hood’s*Cures 


Sarsaparilla and cordially recommend it as a 
good all-round medicine.” Mrs, Mary C. Cry- 
DERMAN, La Fontaine, Kansas. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Bilious 
ness, Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache 












IS HALF 
A DINNER 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Prepared in five 
minutes from a of 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
820 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, <MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 






PURIFIES 


properly made. 
—- no coun- 
te: feit of simila: 
dis- 


e 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa- 


utt 
tient): you 
will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of ali ~~ preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every os. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all pane and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8.. Canada and 7% > 
lso found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Reward for 
rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


la 


Beware of base imitations. $1,000 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WESF Trot, fr. ‘Ts26"" 


1826. 
Description and prices on application 
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Some months ago Col. Albert A. Pope 
sent out a circular letter to a large number 
of prominent physicians in order to obtain 
their opinion in regard to “ The Bicycle in 
Relation to Health.” Scores of testimon- 
ials were received from physicians in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Washington, and other places. The result 
is so strongly in favor of the wheel as to be 
fairly overwhelming. There are people 
who still have a prejudice againt bicycle 
riding. They should read this pamphlet 
and be convinced of its value, both as a 
health and pleasure-giving exercise. 


Do the children read cheap Indian and 
detective stories? If so it shows an un- 
healthy mental taste, as an unhealthy appe- 
tite is shown when they eat slate pencils 
and tea grounds. The remedy is to give 
healthful food. If the children have good, 
wholesome literature they will not care for 
the cheap kind. A small, well selected lib- 
rary is one of the possible things to have 
ina school. Ginn & Co. offer to show how 
to obtain a home or school library of choice 
and interesting books. Send a postal card 
to them and receive in return a copy of 
their new Portrait Catalogue of seventeen 
school libraries for ten to thirty dollars each. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 

c ‘ECT SUC- 
CESS. sOOT ENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND ae as is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCA. Sold b: gists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure an a _ Mrs. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, ” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottl 


Roberts Brothers have issued “ Total 
Eclipses of the Sun,” by Mabel Loomis 
Todd, edited by Prof. David P. Todd, of 
Amherst college. The great eclipse of 1842 
marked the dawn of a golden age of physi- 
cal research upon the sun, and the conclu- 
sion of a half century of significant research 
forms a fitting epoch for summarizing sali- 
ent results in review. Advantage has been 
taken of this opportunity to present the at- 
tractive features of remote eclipses ; and the 
connection of those in early, midieval, and 
later centuries with contemporary history 
will, it is hoped, add new interest to astron- 
omical events already widely celebrated. 
Ample illustrations have been chosen from | 
a wide field and include a cullection of the | 
coronas of the different eclipses. The pre- 
sent volume is not written for astronomers, 
much less for eclipse experts, but to give 
very unprofessional information to those 
without technical knowledge who are yet | 
curious as to these strangely impressive | 
phenomena—and with the hope, too, of 
creating further intelligent interest. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS instead of sloshy 
mineral waters. 


Give the boy a microscope and let him 
examine a fly's leg and the chances are he 
will become an enthusiastic student of sci- 
ence. This illustrates the value of appar- 
atus. Every school should have it. The 
Alfred L. Robbins Co., 181 Lake street, 
Chicago, can furnish microscopes, tele- 
scopes and lanterns, dynamos, motors and 
electrical test instruments, anatomical mod- 
els, chemicals, and chemical glass ware, 
chemical and physical apparatus, etc., of 
which full descriptions will be found in their 
catalogues. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bagga 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at t 
Cnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


ge, Ex- 
Grand 


LADIES 





Pears’ 


How much 
do you think is | 
a cent’s-worth | 
of Pears’ soap? |} 

Enough for a 
week, if you 
choose to be 
careful of it. 
DEAF NSS. 5.1040, Novses cunts 


Ji remedies fail. Sold 
quis by F-Hmoos, S58 Dwey, NT. Welte torbock of prectal REE 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 





Brown’ § French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 


WIFE ar iuoreay ration. 


i> 
—+ A machine 





MY 


to light 


OE pret eh arm eae - 5 
ears; wit 
‘cylie- 


— heavy work; 
atomatic 


‘15, 000 now inuse, W: Weis 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer's and 


nya 





1 
of the World's a Fair. 


ve. CHICAGO, ILL, 


catalogue, testimonials and Glim 


R 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabash 











g BUCKEYE Am FOUNDRY, 


Best Gres ede Copper and Ti 12" BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 


A Sure 
relief for 


ES 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. Picess 


*STOWE 
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~- —- 
AND TAB Gaowes FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
. 


. 

INJURY OR -——__—~ OF THE MOST DELICATE ‘SKIN 
y A lent.—I» Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidental! 

spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing neal it was discovered 1) 

completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. 

pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it 





y 

the bair was 
itis 
It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutes ys — 
bair disappears asif by magic. It has no resembiance whatever to any other preparation ev: 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderfulresults. IT rOAN 
NOT FAIL. ir the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications be i the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each appli iD, aod without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES 
mended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 

Gentlemen who do not ap; patare’s giftof a beard, will Gnd a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with ating. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter i , andis¢ to be as harmicss as water 
to the skin. bye ge who findan , embarrassing growth of hair conten. should use Modene 
~ to destroy its gro Modene sent by mail. ia safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 

observation) on receipt of price, 61.00 

full address written plainly. (—7Corres: a 
are eA a AB eer MEFTION YOUR Cou 


ad 
4 MODENE MANUFACIU TURING co. CCNBAT, o., vu. s. ry 
oruenat aotuTs Manufactarers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 
Al You can register your letter at any Post-office to i ite safe deliverp 
GUARANTEED 


zx FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE 6 





















N, <UEg 


8660000 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


LADIES HOW ARE YOUR 


. 
China Closets 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? e 


Are the old dishes chip 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work for all. 3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ?- Q.B¢* 
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Fanciful Tales. 


By FRANK R. Stockton. Edited with Notes for use in Schools by Julia Elizabeth Lang- 
worthy, Chicago Public Schools. With an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 
pages, 4 full-page illustrations. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


“Old Pipes and the Driad,” “The Been Man of Orn,’’ The Clocks of Rondaine,” “The Griffin 
and the Minor Canon,” and ** The Christmas Truants” are the stories which make the book. They are 
much akin to the old classical myths and folk-lore and can be easily read by children from eight to ten 

ears old. Each breathes the true spirit of childhood. Good natured merriment and the spontaneous 
aughter of a normal growth are here found as factors in education. The ethical qualities of the book will 
recommend it to all. 


Teachers, Superintendents and School Boards are invited to examine it. All correspondence 
will be cheerfully answered. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153, 157 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





FUST PUBLISHED: 


Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Prof. W. E. Meap, Wesleyan University. 


Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 
y 


By Wesster WELLS, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv+, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps. Excellent Illustrations. 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
—_ will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the business 
of life. 

Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series uf pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 
By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 


The Prang Educational Company, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 47 E. 10th St., New York. 151! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 








BOSTON, 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books, 


(a8 Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. | 


CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Of Art, Science and Industry. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NORMAL COURSE 


FOR THE TRAINING OF 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


There is at present a large demand for thorough- 
ly trained commercial teachers, and with the ad- 
dition of commercial high schools to the public 
school systems of our cities this demand will be 
greatly increased. The purpose of this Vormal 
Course is to afford teachers the advantages of a 
thorough commercial training under the most 
favorable conditions, 


SUBJECTS: Industrial and Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Commercial] Geography, English, 
Civics, Bookkeeping, Business Forms and Customs, 
Economics, History and Principles of Commerce, 
American Industries, Commercial Legislation, Busi- 
ness Printing and Advertising, Office Practice, Type- 
writing, Stenography (optional), Physical Training. 
The course will also include lectures on Methods, Insti- 
tutes and History of Education and School Economy. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION; Appli- 
cants must have attained the age of twenty-one, and 
must have had at least two years’ experience in 
teaching. The class for 1894-5 will be limited to 
twenty, ten of whom will graduate in one year. 

The environments and associations of the Insti- 
tute, the opportunity afforded for studying its 
many departments and methods, its library and 
museum privileges, and its courses of public lec- 
tures and concerts add very largely to the benefit 
to be derived from its Normal Courses, The totai 
enrollment in all departments during 1893-4 was 
2701. 

For announcement and further particulars ad- 
dress the Secretary. 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the Cityof New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 





Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered, 
Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 



































“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 

















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers. 








PARACON OF SONC. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, | Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price so cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Oontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid, 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 


| atedfortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 





Rae FACILITIES FOK s.ipplying teachers, ali de- 
partments. First-class ers wapted. N.Y. 
Ei UCcaTIONAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St., \. \ 





